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do get subverted on the road to 
realization. In one sense this plaint, 
like the complaint, “come the Revolu- 
tion, betrayed is the Revolution,” is 
unworthy of remark because in that 
sense both but connote the common- 
place that aspiration augments itself in 
the process of fulfilment. There is an- 
other sense, however, in which such ob- 
servations must be taken as important— 
as symptomatic, indeed, of the deepest 
disease of the virtuous, if not of the most 
radical defect of virtue itself. 
Milton puts the matter positively 
when, in ‘‘Comus,” he exclaims: 


l Is a sad truth that the highest ideals 


So dear to Heav’n is saintly chastity, 

That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried Angels lacky her, 

Driving far off each thing sin and guilt..... 
If this faith be well founded, why, then, 
the old, sad plaints: for example, that 
“Christianity has not yet been tried” — 
and so cannot have failed? That “De- 
mocracy is the only government for 
men’’—but that men do not give it a 
chance? How many generations of men 
does an ideal require to demonstrate 
its viability and practicality? If Chris- 
tianity, for instance, after a score of 
centuries has not yet had a trial, when 
will it be tested? What would constitute 
a fair trial? What protection have men 
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against the self-deception of fatuous 
hope? 

There are two lines of thought that 
radiate from man’s pensive apologia for 
ideals not yet triumphant. They are 
equally fruitful, but they move in op- 
posite directions. While it is our intent 
in this article to explore the latter, re- 
mark upon the former will give proper 
perspective upon the latter. Both arise 
from a dualism in human nature and so 
commemorate an ambivalence in the 
disposition of man. 


I. CONTEMPLATION AS THE 
MEANING OF VIRTUE 


The first thought is that, while ideals 
advertise action, they are essentially 
contemplative objects and exist for 
their own sakes. It is notorious that some 
conceptions are so satisfying that their 
contemplation is its own reward; it com- 
pensates, that is, for lack of action. 
Simply ‘“‘to enjoy God”’ has been held a 
high goal in one of the world’s great 
creeds. And so it is with idealistic sys- 
tems, and not infrequently with single 
ideals. As there is a beauty so over- 
whelming as to baffle action for its sake, 
to challenge and reward simple obeisance 
before it, so there may well be a virtue 
so high as to sublimate action in intense 
regard for its glory, a duty so imperious 
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as to constitute of its mere acknowledg- 
ment the major deference due it from 
man. 

While this eventuation is always 
looked at askance if not regarded in- 
vidiously by men of action, it neverthe- 
less sustains itself as an amazingly vital 
element in human culture. From it 
springs, or seems to spring, the inwards 
of religion; and from it certainly springs 
the seeds of art. Nor is the realm of con- 
templation bounded by any list of sepa- 
rate items. Truth to tell, man is born to 
feel, to behold, to think, to enjoy quite 
as much as to act, to get, to hold, to 
fight, to achieve. Which motif is prior 
in time is not infrequently debated, and 
which is prior in value is the standing 
quarrel between introverts and extro- 
verts, between thinkers and doers, be- 
tween philosophers and warriors. For 
our present purpose we need not enter 
the lists. Ours is the less dramatic task 
of seeing how much of truth both sides 
possess. And it is much, and equally in- 
dispensable, for the business of living. 

In truth, the disjunction is not quite 
complete. There is at least one gesture 
toward action which seems indispensa- 
ble for the contemplation of most men, 
and that is articulation. There are high 
souls who by themselves find ideality 
clear enough to reverence in solitude, 
short of derangement. But for most men 
the ideals must be enunciated by others, 
kept before them by instruction, and 
made reverential by example. The proc- 
ess of communication is always in part 
hortatory, since it is itself a species of 
physical action. But it is surprising how, 
this incipient action fulfilled, the demand 
for more overt performance seems to feel 
itself fulfilled. A Henry Ward Beecher 
who could vividly enough portray the 
demands of virtue could himself betray 
the ideal in action (I do not say that he 


did it) without forfeiting his powerful 
leadership. And what of recession men 
allow their leaders they quite as easily 
allow themselves. In politics a man who 
promises good things vividly enough 
does not really have to do more than 
keep on promising them, to retain and to 
spread his sway over men. It is indeed to 
be observed that a man who fulfils noth- 
ing, provided only he continues to make 
a vision of his promises, is more prized as 
a leader than the man who insists upon 
doing something about his promises, 
What can actually be done in a given 
time to fulfil high visions of great goods 
(ideals) is, in fact, so far short of the ex- 
pectations aroused by the promises that 
many men prefer that nothing be done 
rather than accept as redemptive of 
promises the pusillanimity of action 
that is possible. Men prefer to live in 
hope, which means waiting in practice, 
for the perfect wholesale than to ruin 
the perfect by accepting mediocrity re- 
tail as its token. These things, I repeat, 
are observable in the collective life of 
mankind, wherever ideals are in ques- 
tion. 

The observation does not, however, 
seem to teach the lesson which men of 
action require taught. The lesson it does 
teach is that ideals are not ends which re- 
quire means to fulfil them in order to 
validate their integrity; they are rather, 
or tend to be and often become, ends so 
final as not to require any means. They 
constitute their own fulfilment. True, in 
other moods less intrinsically rewarding 
than is self-satisfying contemplation, 
complaint will be made—in a paradox 
softened by being only half-hearted— 
that the ideals are being betrayed. But 
the deeper thing is not contained in the 
complaint. The deeper thing is not that 
Christianity has not been tried but, 
rather, that what in other moods we call 
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its failure is in the high mood its triumph. 
It fulfils itself more in passion than in 
action. The premise which softens the 
complaint is that Christianity has been 
tried and has succeeded sufficiently so 
that believers can deprecate its success 
without depreciating what in passive 
mood we deeply know to be its success. 
It has kept alive a vision so supreme of 
ideal beauty and of creature comfort 
(heaven) that we prefer to take that 
vision as its fruit rather than accept as 
its substitute any mediocrity certainly 
produced by active efforts to effect that 
vision here and now. 

So also with democracy. Perfect 
liberty, perfect equality, perfect fraterni- 
ty, no one of which can ever half-exist, 
even alone, are all at once and altogether 
fully achieved in the beatific vision of a 
free people fully equal in actual frater- 
nity. ‘Come the revolution, betrayed is 
the revolution,” of course. But that of- 
courseness does not lead through cyni- 
cism to despair on the part of democratic 
idealists—as would appear inevitable 
from the mood of action—simply be- 
cause, as in the case of Christianity, the 
revolution is ‘‘betrayed”’ only by way of 
speaking. Actually, the revolution has 
come, has succeeded, and has been self- 
justifying. So self-justifying is it, in fact, 
that it is better to keep the vision in its 
purity than to hug in bare reality such 
mediocre facts as alone are at any given 
time possible. And, for a fact, when a 
revolution has cast off the shackles of 
censorship, has substituted emancipating 
free speech for frustrating silence, and 
has established the right of untrammeled 
organization so that the like-minded may 
get together and each enhance the other’s 
vision with his own, the ideality of a 
vision growing apace with the sweet 
practice of such reciprocity—when all 
this has happened, as to a degree it does 
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happen in every revolution, then the 
revolution is “betrayed” only ‘“north- 
northwest,’’ whatever may not there- 
after happen on the plane of implement- 
ing more concrete promises. 

The guaranteed right of free speech is, 
in fact, the first overnight stop for ideal- 
ists who start their pilgrimage to the 
Mecca of action fulfilled. It is for the 
human spirit a hostelry so happily ap- 
pointed that many a traveler prefers to 
make its comforts his future home, 
traveling the remainder of the long way 
in the comfort of laryngeal mutuality. 
Talking is itself a form of action (so that 
the dualism in man is not complete), but 
a form which need not go beyond itself: 
it need only repeat itself and go, not be- 
yond, but above itself into the sweet 
fruition of contemplating the individual 
vision swelled to repletion through com- 
munication among the like-minded. No 
strategist of idealism should overlook 
the stopgap this fact may furnish him in 
the form of patience and acquiescence 
when the going gets rough on the way to 
more overt action. But this brings us to 
our main thesis. 


II. IDEAL IMPLEMENTATION 
AND ITS CONDITIONS 


But, since our present intent is not to 
subvert but to further idealistic action, 
we need not emphasize the happy sub- 
stitute which oral exercise offers to overt 
action. (Without such emphasis, the ex- 
perienced idealist will learn to prize and 
practice the resort in both the clinches 
and the pinches of his vocation.) The 
moral of our previous diversion is, not 
the virtue, but just the necessity, of 
contemplation as one of the forms of 
virtue. 

It is, however, not virtue as connoted 
by the moralist or intended by the states- 
man. That virtue is one of sustained 
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action. “To be good” primarily means, 
the Western world over, “to do good.” 
So be it; but be it so intelligently. High 
virtue not only need not fulfil itself in 
action, as we have been arguing, but 
cannot do so directly, as we mean now 
to show. Strategy implies the marshaling 
of means; and the means of the moral 
life, actively conceived, are so complex 
and so difficult of mastery that they 
tend, in turn, to become their own ends. 
This is illustrated by the boundaries 
which moralists set to morality. The 
lower boundary is etiquette (where 
forms naturally acquire self-justification, 
means passing as ends as ethics gets dis- 
placed by aesthetics). The upper bound- 
ary is diplomacy (where the practice 
tends to become a game in its own right, 
means passing into ends as ethics is dis- 
placed by politics). These two bounda- 
ries of idealism are admitted but not ac- 
cepted by idealists. They are admitted 
out of necessity; but, as a matter of 
principle, they are not accepted. The 
necessity is that politics must eventuate 
as peace before morality has really a 
chance to function fruitfully and that 
etiquette must eventuate as good taste, 
as gentility, before the radiant virtues 
have a soil in which to flourish. The 
shock which Machiavelli gives the moral- 
ist is testimonial to the first recognition. 
The pleasure Aristotle has furnished 
moralists by his emphasis on (good) 
habits is testimonial to the second rec- 
ognition. Plato’s earlier teaching is 
everywhere accepted that you cannot 
inculcate virtue until you have virtuous 
men to exemplify it (“action speaks 
louder than words’); and Aristotle’s em- 
phasis is not only upon individual habit 
as basis for individual virtue but also 
upon politics as basis for (collective) 
justice. 

The complaint of moralists against 


the bonds imposed by the recognition 
of these two boundaries arises, and func. 
tions, when these necessary means to 
morality become ends in themselves, 
frustrating thus the life of virtue. Ra- 
tional as is the complaint, indispensable 
is the acceptance of etiquette and dj- 
plomacy as the lower and the higher 
strategy of virtue. Before inspecting 
these limits, however, let us make utterly 
clear that ideals are not self-implement- 
ing. This is the deepest prejudice of good 
men: that to be good one can be good- 
for-nothing—that, indeed, the absolute- 
ly good-for-nothing is the most abso- 
lutely good. Since we have already done 
justice to this motif, we are in no danger 
of being misunderstood. We do not deny 
the importance of the aesthetic or the 
necessity of contemplation as the means 
thereunto. We affirm, rather, that if 
virtue wishes to be effective (and it does), 
if final ends aspire to become efficient 
means (and they do)—then means must 
not only be marshaled but they must be 
so skilfully and continuously marshaled 
as to require the name and role of 
strategy. 

There is a prejudice, nowhere else so 
strong as in morality, against any in- 
direction. The indirect becomes the 
“devious,” and the devious the “crooked,” 
and the crooked the “vicious.” All such 
originally descriptive terms acquire a 
moral meaning and presently a morally 
invidious meaning in the operation of 
virtue. If we see clearly that the dogma 
of directness alone leads through con- 
templation to value intrinsicality and if 
we see that this is the all-but-complete 
denial of action itself, then we are pre- 
pared to face the other way and inquire 
into the necessary means of morality, 
watching both flanks to see that strategy 
does not through etiquette and politics 
expose us to the same ruin (of frustrated 
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action) as aesthetics and religion do (of 
adjourned action). 

For now we affirm that virtue requires 
action; that, with Holmes, “to be an 
idealist”’ one must also be ‘‘a hero’’; and 
that the first instrumentality of sub- 
stantial virtue, of this “heroism,” is 
good manners, and its last means is good 
politicsand/or effective diplomacy. With- 
out these two, virtue-as-action is as com- 
pletely frustrated as, without any action 
at all, virtue is lost in adoration. The life 
of the good man is not that of the god, 
who only beholds, or of the brute, who 
only performs. The good man must both 
behold and perform; and to the per- 
formance we now, at last, turn. 

And, turning, we behold etiquette as 
the first branch of ethics. As without 
good taste we have seen that radiant 
virtues have no chance of fulfilment, 
(for neither will man himself enter the 
door or permit others to enter it), so then 
the cultivation of good taste is the begin- 
ning of virtue. Now good taste cannot be 
effectively cultivated at a continuously 
critical level. Whoever has to think what 
is “proper” to do never fully does what is 
proper to do. Taste to be good must be- 
come automatic. This is the first falling- 
off in grace which virtue must face in 
accepting its indispensable means; and 
what a falling this is! There is a deep 
demand for spontaneity. Calculated 
virtue is only half-virtue. And yet, as 
ethics rests on etiquette, so virtue must 
be learned; and, if learned, then debased 
from the level of spontaneity to that of 
habit. But, on reflection, habit is itself 
spontaneous—“‘second nature,” as we 
well say. There is, therefore, no genuine 
depreciation of virtue in deriving it from 
that aspect of the habitual which we call 
“good manners.” 

Nor is there real depreciation from 
the other direction. I refer to the falling- 
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off in importance which good taste rep- 
resents from virtue. Manners differ from 
morals as usually conceived, and indeed 
as well conceived, as the trivial differs 
from the weighty. To derive morals from 
manners seems, therefore, to depreciate 
the important by deriving it from the 
trivial. But the lily is not made less white 
by having its roots in the mud, or mind 
less majestic for having its support in 
the body, or the spiritual less lofty by 
its dependence for substance upon the 
material. In the hierarchy of nature sub- 
ordination does not spell depreciation. 
What is indispensable as means is equal- 
ly indispensable to that for which it is 
necessary. Whoever spells it otherwise 
spells out his own ineffectiveness for any 
ideal purpose. Those who so glorify life 
that they cannot stoop to beget it do not 
leave any progeny to glorify it. 

If through this line of reflection we can 
rob the means to virtue of any shadow of 
depreciation, we have prepared ourselves 
to see the beauties of holiness in the 
humble grace of good manners. Ribben- 
trop’s “heiling Hitler” in the drawing- 
rooms of London did its share to make 
war inevitable between England and 
Germany. On the other side, he who 
enters an argument with a neutral ges- 
ture, “I wonder,” or with a deferential 
one, ‘Perhaps I’m a little stupid, but it 
had not occurred to me!”—he, even he, 
also serves the cause of important ac- 
cord. 

As this field of communication marks 
the “active” minimum of even contem- 
plation, so also success at communica- 
tion marks the very sine qua non of any 
virtue which reaches beyond the solitary. 
In this very field, indeed, lies the best 
exemplification of our argument at this 
stage. As men cannot co-operate unless 
they communicate, so the use of lan- 
guage as an instrument of assault—a 
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practice which is easy and is not confined 
to Teutons—marks the death of virtue. 
The study of politeness is therefore the 
propaedeutic to the practice of virtue. 
This is atruth which nothing is too trivial 
in human relations to illustrate; and 
hardly anything is so important as not 
to depend upon it. “The male approach” 
in love is alive with this lesson, the gen- 
tle art of remarking only the good 
(otherwise called “flattery”), and “the 
female technique,” of withdrawing to 
overtake (otherwise denominated ‘“coy- 
ness’), these alike put down to very 
bedrock the human means of accord. No 
high glow of love is incarnated as virtue 
radiant that does not arise from the 
strategy of lovemaking. It is a thing no 
less noble from having to be learned. 
Every inch one advances from the 
erotics of mating to the exotics of di- 
plomacy is conditioned upon this essence 
of good manners: the catching, or the 
seeming to catch (which is the first step 
to catching), the point of view of the 
other and the entering into his cosmos of 
feeling. 

We have already slipped into, by way 
of broad illustration, what we must now 
exploit systematically—the cult of di- 
plomacy as the precondition of collective 
virtue. As good manners are dispraised 
by the uncultivated as means to moral- 
ity, so the world and works of diplomacy 
are feared by the unsophisticated as 
enemies of virtue. Is not diplomacy near 
neighbor to systematic lying, if not that 
Siren herself? In a sense, yes; and yet we 
make it the sine gua non of virtue. In 
the same sense the easy grace of good 
manners is called “flattery” and dis- 
missed as “‘hypocrisy.”’ Indeed, the whole 
notion of strategy (as the systematic but 
active means of virtue) is borne with sus- 
picion by the simple-minded virtuous. 
Yet, to turn back upon our tracks, those 


who in personal relations boast them- 
selves as “frank” and pride themselves 
on always telling the unvarnished 
“truth” usually reap as their reward the 
absence of even the virtue of friendship, 
So, in the broader world of relations 
across the gulfs of language, nationality, 
and conflicting economics, nothing but 
war is possible save through the graces 
of diplomacy. That diplomacy often 
fails does not dispossess it as an indis- 
pensable means to peace; it merely ad- 
vertises the sad fact that no means are 
infallibly dependable for the cultivation 
of virtue. Not less, but more and better, 
diplomacy is the only road of hope to- 
ward peace. 

This is so not only because in general, 
as Hobbes saw, nationals are in a “‘state 
of nature”’ with reference to one another 
(save as diplomacy has begotten “‘in- 
ternational law’’) but also because, more 
specifically, civilization has spread from 
more centers than one. As these centers 
have expanded, the periphery of each 
has met the periphery of the others in 
strange confrontation. Where _ this 
strangeness is intensified by diverse 
customs and unintelligible language, 
strangeness spells hostility. Beyond the 
boundaries, the barbarians—always bar- 
barians beyond the borders! Meetings, 
other than the bellicose, have to be ar- 
ranged; they do not arrange themselves. 
Signs have to be mutually understood so 
as not to be taken for hostile gestures. 
Robinson Crusoe fired upon the savages 
because neither he nor his man Friday 
knew whether their turning their backs 
up was hostile or not. When in doubt, 
fire!—that is the natural language of 
human groups to the barbarians beyond 
every border. 

What is so crassly observable among 
primitive peoples (the ancestors of us all) 
is more subtly but not less certainly 
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true of the most civilized of peoples. Op- 
portunities for misunderstanding are in- 


numerable; opportunities for under- 
standing are limited—and must be ex- 
ploited for all they are worth. This ex- 
ploitation zs diplomacy; diplomacy is 
this and not another thing. That it seems 
an evil thing but testifies to the slight 
margin on which the prospect of virtue 
rests in the collective life of mankind. 
As war is the systematic denial of all the 
gentle virtues of life, so the cessation of 
war is the utter precondition to the con- 
tinuous career of these virtues. It is thus 
that diplomacy becomes the strategy of 
virtue at the upper level of social ar- 
rangements. 

But let us further illustrate our moral 
by turning to the center. Manners are 
the minima, as diplomacy is the maxi- 
mum, of morality. The middle, the 
golden mean, of morality is politics. For 
domestic politics requires all the courtesy 
of good manners to keep a “‘we-group” 
we, and all the high art of diplomacy to 
keep with the “other” group the meeting 
ground of “sportsmanship.” There are 
countries still extant where political op- 
position chronically turns into martial 
liquidation as the counterpart of an 
election. Indeed, the maintenance of that 
equilibrium known as “‘the loyal opposi- 
tion” is so difficult that only the few 
countries long habituated to ‘‘muddling 
through” are able to support it through 
tensional times. Such strategy, inner and 
outer, as is required, first, to maintain a 
party intact and, second, to maintain a 
party in opposition, this is the double 
illustration which democratic politics 
offers to the ‘“‘strategy of virtue.” Let us 
look at each separately in order, finally, 
to illustrate the double nature of the 
means to virtue. ° 

Perhaps we make the matter appear 
more interesting and not less clear if we 


put it in this challenging manner: The 
operation of our (American) two-party 
system of politics requires that the two 
parties shall be much alike. This, I know, 
while a fact, is a fact deplored by many 
“liberals.” It is, nevertheless, defensible 
as a desirability, not a mere factuality. 
But why have two parties, if they are to 
be as alike as two peas in the same pod? 
Well, similarity—at least not too much 
dissimilarity—makes possible co-opera- 
tion between enemies and yet friendly 
rivalry as between friends. In order to 
prevent the lethargy of likeness men al- 
ways manage to drum up rivalry. The 
world of sports dramatizes this practice; 
and, up to a point, politics is a sport— 
“the great American game,” it has been 
called. Regardless of how near or how far 
apart the parties are, they do, as a mat- 
ter of fact, pass the ball to each other. If 
the gulf between them were too wide, 
the ball could not pass, and there would 
be no continuity of policy. Truth to tell, 
in any democratic land where an estab- 
lished civil service furnishes the continu- 
ity of administration to take up the slack 
of political change, the distance between 
the parties can afford to be proportion- 
ately greater than in lands, like our own, 
where there is not such means for con- 
tinuity. In such a land as ours the con- 
tinuity is furnished by the likeness of the 
parties to each other. The difference can 
be dramatized to make the thing lively; 
but, as a matter of fact, when the shout- 
ing and the tumult of party contest has 
died down, the election over, the coun- 
try goes on much the same regardless of 
either party’s having turned the other 
out of power. 

This, though one part of the story, is 
not all nor yet the most difficult part of 
the story. That part is this: In so far as 
substantial interests divide men, the 
bridging of the gap between them is most 
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difficult. It cannot be done along the 
whole front all at once, so to say. It must 
be done in relays. That’s what the Demo- 
cratic party does to one segment of our 
population, what the Republican party 
does to another segment. Each gets cer- 
tain extremes together under the soften- 
ing symbolism of a we-group. Behold 
the gulf across which men amicably sail 
as Democrats: the gulf between the 
urban poor of creat northern cities and 
the southern agrarian interests. Neither 
understands the other very well, nor do 
the two have much in common. But they 
do have this: they are both Democrats, 
heirs alike of Father Jefferson, of Andrew 
Jackson, of Woodrow Wilson. That com- 
mon paternity reduces quarreling kins- 
men to co-operating brothers, for pur- 
poses of the election at least. Such flower- 
ings produce seeds for other harvests, as 
well as a fragrance all their own. So also 


with the Republican party: it unites the 


humanitarian children-of-Lincoln in 
many a state with the hard, cold self- 
interest of industrial America. How more 
painlessly get these together than under 
the warm coverlet of the Grand Old 
Party—these who must be got together 
in one way or another? Only those who 
think human accord grows wild will dis- 
dain the party instrumentality in creat- 
ing under a common label what would 
be most difficult otherwise to beget. 
This synthesizing work done under 


the name of a dual party sentiment, the 
parties are then already close together. 
Each has already gathered together 
some of the most pronounced extremes, 
ideological and economic, in America: 
and all that remains is for party leaders 
to get together behind the scenes and ar- 
range for the decent transfer of power 
on a basis of continuing co-operation 
(under the oratorical guise of a dogfight), 
When one sees country after country 
try to be democratic, only to have each 
election break up in bloodshed, one coup 
after another, he begins to appreciate 
the slow and painful cost of co-operation 
across diverging interests. Whether the 
matter be best illustrated as I have, or 
otherwise, the fact remains that politics 
is the indispensable good manners 
through which virtue grows on the col- 
lective tree. It illustrates the ‘““we-group” 
psychology through which common sen- 
timent works piecemeal to cement social- 
ly the fissures of economic and sectional 
life; and it exploits also the “other-group” 
psychology to maintain interest and 
morale by the game of fecund and 
dramatic conflict. Politics is “‘good man- 
ners” spread on a large canvas, and it is 
“diplomacy” across the deepest inter- 
national gulfs. As looking both ways, 
politics serves as our final example of 
the strategy whereby virtue maintains 
its autonomous integrity and grows in 
effectiveness from more to more. 
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{ERE have been many attempts to 
establish the first principles or 
basic norms upon which ethical 

judgments depend for their validity. No 
such attempt has been successful in se- 
curing general acceptance. Doubt as to 
the foundations of ethical doctrines has 
been accompanied by uncertainty, dis- 
agreement, and controversy as to their 
content. This article suggests a new ap- 
proach, depending on an examination of 
basic social relations, to the problem of 
establishing ethical first principles and 
indicates the results and limitations of 
this approach. It is not suggested that 
this method of grounding ethical judg- 
ments will resolve conflicts among ideals 
and moral precepts. On the contrary, 
some, at least, of such conflict is ex- 
plained as the necessary result of diver- 
gencies among the basic norms. 

Ethical doctrines refer to individual 
and social morals, the internal bindings 
which the individual imposes on himself 
for himself and toward those whom he is 
willing to respect in his dealings with 
others, i.e., in the interhuman relations. 
Only the latter sphere will be considered 
in the first part of this paper. It will be 
demonstrated that some ethical rules of 
general validity can be deduced from 
the basic social relations and also that 
those norms do not always harmonize 
with each other. The confusion of exist- 
ing social morals and of ethical doctrines 
is, in the main, due to this conflict of 
principles and to the more or less arbi- 
trary preference of the philosophers for 
some of them, with the consequent neg- 
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lect of the others, in the interest of an 
artificial unification. 

The investigation proceeds from a sur- 
vey of social relations under a specific 
aspect. Social relations can be viewed 
and classified from very different angles. 
The choice of the starting-point is of 
great importance. The primary division 
selected starts from the inner attitudes of 
the participants. They are based on a 
positive or negative evaluation, are af- 
firmative or refuting, and lead either to a 
connection or a separation of individuals 
or groups. There are three categories, 
which embrace all possible kinds of con- 
nections; they are qualitatively different. 

Connections: affirmative, positive social 
relations.— 

1. Unition' (we-group, “community” in 
the nonlocal sense).—It is the real “we”’ 
of lovers and friends, of families and na- 
tions, of the master and his pupils, 
of the genuine leader and his following. 
It is not the “‘we”’ of shareholders or the 
employees of an enterprise. It is a human 
unity bound by an emotional tie of be- 
longing together, of common feeling. 
Bound by unition, the individual be- 
comes part of a whole; his feelings and 
acts proceed from this unity—from this 
larger “I.” It is the part which sacrifices 
itself for the whole when the dive bomb- 
er attacks the enemy man-of-war. It is 
the triumph of the “we” over the “I.” 
The mother shares her insufficient por- 
tion with the children when food is scarce. 


t This obsolete term was chosen because none of 
thé familiar words expresses the exact meaning. 
“Community” usually means “local community.” 
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Between youthful friends there is a natu- 
ral communism of money and property. 
The devotion of the disciple or follower 
to his beloved master or leader may be 
boundless. The fatherland in distress can 
command millions willing to die for it. 
The nucleus of unition is solidarity. Sac- 
rifice of personal interests may be offered 
and demanded. There is love and devo- 
tion for the whole, some intimacy, and, 
in case of need, some helpfulness toward 
the members. 

2. Relations based on reciprocity and 
conformity (‘‘society”’ as opposed to 
“community”).—Reciprocal relations be- 
tween individuals are affirmative; they 
acknowledge the other’s personality, in- 
terests, and rights. They are a bridge be- 
tween one ego and another, but they con- 
stitute no unity; they are as far from 
pure selfishness as from a close union. 
Reciprocity does not mean sacrifice; the 
other person is one similar to one’s self, 
no better. So it leaves place for justified 
self-assertion; for defense against any 
infringement by others and for fair com- 
petition, as in sport or in economic life; 
for preferment and every decent ambi- 
tion. The other person is equal as to his 
personality and his rights; he need not be 
equal in his personality and 7m his rights. 
Not to everyone the same, but to every- 
one his due. Reciprocity is intimately 
connected with conformity, presuppos- 
ing it; a common standard is generally 
needed for mutuality. In sport competi- 
tions the rules of the play have to be kept 
on both sides in order that the better per- 
formance may win. Honest buying and 
selling are based on reciprocity and a 
common means of exchange. In social 
intercourse the common grounds are the 
prevailing customs, folkways, and man- 
ners. The demand for reciprocal polite- 
ness and tact arises. The unavoidable 
personal conflicts have to be settled by 


agreement, arbitration, or legal decision, 
The latter two represent the common 
standard. The objectivity of the law and 
the impartiality of the judge warrant 
reciprocity. It is no violation of mutuali- 
ty but, on the contrary, a confirmation, 
when transgressions against the per- 
sonality or the rights of others are 
warded off by self-defense, by reproach, 
by public opinion with its consequences, 
or by legal compulsion. 

Consideration, politeness, tact, fair- 
ness, equity, and justice are the virtues 
of reciprocity relations. The ideals of the 
gentleman and the lady of honesty, fair 
dealing, and fair fighting grow on this 
ground. The extension of the reciprocal 
attitudes from individuals to groups 
makes no difficulty. 

3. Work-association.—This means af- 
firmed, willing co-operation in a com- 
mon task; a joint purpose, according to 
plan; the partnership in relation to an 
objective; and the function of the indi- 
vidual therein. The task may be of ma- 
terial or of ideal nature, with or without 
personal advantage for the members and 
executed in free co-operation or bound to 
discipline. Different individuals are con- 
nected by an “‘it’’—by something imper- 
sonal, objective. The relations of the 
hospital doctor to his patient and of the 
librarian to his borrowers are primarily 
neither those of mutual personal ac- 
knowledgment nor of unition; they are 
essentially those of service. The fulfil- 
ment of the job and the accepted duty is 
demanded from the members of a work- 
association. The motives of the com- 
mencement (personal interests, con- 
tracts, etc.) may be different, but the 
functional attitude during activity with 
its obligations is decisive. 


Three different kinds of affirmative 
connections have been submitted. Seen 
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from the point of view of inner attitude, 
one may question whether this scheme is 
complete. Persons may be connected in- 
dividually by mutual acknowledgment, 
or they may form a closer unity. In the 


' girst case, the category of reciprocity is 


established. A closer unit may be a per- 
sonal one (unition) or induced by an 
impersonal objective bond (work-as- 
sociation). There are no other logical 
possibilities of inner connection, and any 
one encountered must either belong to 
one of the three groups or be a composite 
of them. The argumentation is quite 
analogous if, instead of individuals, in- 
tergroupal relations are considered; the 
unit-forming connection is then the 
group, not the single person. The three 
basic positive relations are qualitatively 
different, because they constitute dif- 
ferent bonds, are founded on different 
evaluations, and lead to divergent atti- 
tudes and conducts. But they are also in- 
terdependent in real life and very often 
combined. In fact, the mixed relations 
are the rule rather than the exception. 

A couple uses a taxi from the railway 
station to their destination. They form a 
unition when lovers or stand in recipro- 
cal relations if they are acquaintances 
sharing expense. At the same time they 
compound with the driver a work-as- 
sociation bound for a common purpose 
and are in a relation of reciprocity, ex- 
changing the drive for the fare. The 
chauffeur is bound concurrently in a 
double-service condition—first to his 
passengers and then to the taxi company, 
which employs him, further, by the re- 
ciprocal condition. The attitude of the 
participants is influenced by every one 
of these elements. A clergyman, when 
preaching, is in the same act a member 
of the religious community and of the 
institution of the church; he functions 
only in the latter relation when he regis- 
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ters the data of a baptized child and 
solely in the first when he attends church 
in another city. 

The understanding of the existence 
and frequency of mixed relations deducts 
nothing from the value and importance 
of the basic categories, which are easily 
found in reality both as pure and as pre- 
vailing forms. They are ideal types ab- 
stracted from reality, scientific concep- 
tions, necessary tools with which to ana- 
lyze and describe the social world. Types 
and tools of this kind are indispensable 
for sociology. 


Antagonism: separating, negative social 
relations—The field of affirmative con- 
nections having been covered in the 
main, the forms of antagonism have yet 
to be treated. Consistently, the point of 
procedure must be the inner attitude, 
not the external forms, such as fight, 
suppression, and passive resistance. 
Every affirmative basic relation has its 
negative counterbalance. 

1. Relations of selfishness —The ex- 
istence of such relations is self-evident 
and needs no demonstration. The per- 
sonality or rights of the other person are 
denied or inadequately felt and consid- 
ered. He is more or less a mere object, to 
be used or pushed aside. The scale ranges 
from impoliteness to murder. Customs 
and laws, the standards of reciprocity, 
are infringed; the solidarity of the group 
is broken or the duty within a work-as- 
sociation is violated by laziness, unre- 
liability, or ill-will. 

2. Exclusion, the “out-group.”—Uni- 
tion immediately induces its opposite: 
exclusion. Whoever does not belong to a 
unition is outside; he does not partici- 
pate in the feelings of coherence but is 
excluded from them. It is warm and 
homely in the house of unition, but out- 
side the wind blows cold. At best the non- 
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member is an indifferent stranger to the 
group, maybe without discrimination, as 
the Dutch to the Australian. But to the 
English the foreigner is distinctly less 
valued, and “alien” is altogether no 
pleasant word. The phenomenon of ex- 
clusion has not escaped literary notice 
from the time when the ancient Greeks 
considered all foreigners as barbarians. 
Sumner has vividly described the facts 
from the historical and ethnographical 
point of view, contrasting the in-group 
with the out-group, the “‘we”’ with the 
“they.” Nevertheless, the importance 
of exclusion for sociological theory, its 
factual implications, its supplementary 
connection with unition, are neglected. 

Total war or the persecution of the 
Jews by the Nazi government are suit- 
able examples. But the fights of boy 
groups, the feuds of neighboring villages, 
socially indistinguishable except for their 
different names and localizations, can 
also be quoted. Some clash of interest— 
for example, over a right of way or a 
brawl in a taphouse or at a barn dance, 
where one member of a group was beat- 
en—may have been the original cause 
whereby exclusion started and may con- 
tinue for generations. 

The solidarity of the in-group comes 
into action with the slogan: “Right or 
wrong, my unition.” The interests of the 
groups are defended even when the issue 
is doubtful; the side of the single member 
is taken even when his behavior has been 
far from blameless. 

Further characteristics of exclusion lie 
in the tendency to hold every member of 
the excluded group responsible not only 
for his whole group but also for the mis- 
deeds of a single or a few representatives 
and, moreover, to hold the group for its 
members. Conflicts of exclusion are often 
fought without any moral or factual 
restriction; they lead to total war and to 





the denial of every consideration and 
moderation. Since exclusion is the neces- 
sary counterpart of unition, the latter 
has to be supplemented by reciprocity 
relations when disastrous consequences 


for society and international policies . 


to be avoided. 

3. Relations of divergence.—Wher 
plan is set against plan, task against task 
conviction against conviction, relation: 
of divergence result. The antagonism is 
not on a personal but on an objective 
basis, relating to ends or only to means. 
Two political parties stand in opposition: 
they aim at a different pattern of politi- 
cal life. The faith of one religion is in- 
compatible with that of another. Free 
enterprise and socialism contend for 
economic order. Philosophers differ over 
idealism or positivism; sea power is op- 
posed to air power in the military service; 
the views of economists clash in refer- 
ence to the avoidance of business depres- 
sions; and so on. 


The completeness of this survey can be 
easily demonstrated. Antagonism starts 
either from personal or suprapersonal 
attitudes. Personal antagonism is either 
based on hyperegotism (category of 
selfishness) or is just self-defense of the 
individual against infringement (reci- 
procity). Antagonism of suprapersonal 
character can be founded only on the 
social connections. The specific answer 
of unition is exclusion, of work-associa- 
tion—relations of divergence. Transgres- 
sions against reciprocity are not only 
followed by individual self-defense but 
are also judged by the organs of conform- 
ity, law, and custom. The reactions vary 
from disapproval to harsh punishment 
in court. Seen from the group, these are 
positive actions which guarantee but do 
not overreach reciprocity; the culprit 
may feel them to be antagonistic. It 
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would be possible to enumerate a sepa- 

rate category of retaliation, but this 

would be quite without consequence and 

unnecessary. It seems preferable to ad- 

her strictly to the group aspect, which 

 istitutes the starting-point of the 
hole scheme. 

‘The basic relations, seen from the 
Joint of view of the inner attitudes and 
Valuations of the participants, are in- 
licated in Table 1. 

' Since a zero always connects the posi- 
tive and negative side of every division, 
a zone of indifference has to be inter- 
polated between the positive and nega- 
tive groups. Examples are: the Aus- 
tralian and the Dutch, neutral egoism or 
keeping aloof, an undecided or vacillat- 
ing attitude to a problem or task, sitting 
on the fence, etc. 

Table 1 is obviously complete from 
only one, though an important, angle. 
Many other divisional arrangements are 
possible and necessary for sociology. But 
the present paper will add only the cate- 
gories of external relations, with factual 
supersubordination, on the one hand, 
and equality, on the other. It can be 
easily demonstrated that this is an en- 
tirely different classification. Supersub- 
ordination and equality occur in all three 
basic social relations: leadership and 
circle of friends in unition; free agree- 
ment or fair competition and subordina- 
tion to the arbiter or judge in reciprocity 
relations; and equal and disciplined co- 
operation. The inner attitude to super- 
ordination may be quite different : forced 
submission or loyalty; the conqueror and 
the patriarchal father; prisoner of war or 
follower. 

The place of the submitted scheme in 
present-day sociology may be briefly in- 
dicated. 

As a whole, it does not coincide with 
any other scheme, although the constit- 
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uents are well known. The categories 
of unition and reciprocity relations have 
some contacts with the separation of 
“community” and “society” by F. 
Toennies or the distinction of P. A. 
Sorokin between “‘familistic” and “con- 
tractual” relations. But there are also 
wide divergences both in deduction and 
in evaluation; also, work-association 
has been added to the dichotomy. The 
similarities in the tripartition of Plenge 
in the positive half are very great: ‘com- 
munity,” “society,” and “organization.” 























TABLE 1 
BASIC SOCIAL RELATIONS 
Positive, af- | Unition | Reciprocity); Work-as- 
firmative, (we- |  (includ- socia- 
social rela- group; | conform- tion 
tions. Con-| ‘“commu-| ity to 
nections nity”) common 
stand- 
ards). 
“Society” 
Zone of in- | 
difference 
Negative, Exclusion | Selfishness | Relations 
denying, (out- of di- 
relations. group) | ver- 
Separa- gence 
tions. An- (oppo- 
tagonism | | | sition) 





The existing dependence must be acknowl- 
edged, although important differences 
obtain between the conception and de- 
duction of his organization and our work- 
association. The negative half is quite in- 
dependent and divergent from Plenge’s 
scheme. The author is greatly indebted 
to the work of a pupil of Plenge: Josef 
Pieper, Grundformen sozialer Spielregeln.? 
The main results of this excellent con- 
tribution are taken over and form the 
basis of the subsequent presentation of 
the social rules of conduct, in spite of 
some principal differences as to the defi- 


? Freiburg i.B.: Herder & Co., 1933. 
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nition, deduction, and limitations of the 
sociological system. 


A social rule of play—in the following 
pages the expression “rule of conduct’’ 
will be preferred—means “the immedi- 
ately given immanent norm of the mu- 
tual attitude and behavior in a certain 
interhuman relation.” In unition it is 
devotion and love (as distinct from 
justice), also embracing immediacy in 
the closer unions; for reciprocity: equity, 
justice, politeness, and tact; for work- 
association: service and impersonal duty. 
The core of unition is solidarity; it is ob- 
vious that devotion to the whole ensues 
from this attitude, and in the smaller 
unions we see love and intimacy. The 
affirmation of reciprocity demands con- 
sideration of the other’s personality (i.e., 
politeness and tact) and also of his 
rights (i.e., equity and justice). The func- 
tional activities of every work-associa- 
tion are regulated by duty and service. 

But the main problem, insufficiently 
discussed by Pieper, is the question as to 
how norms can evolve from social rela- 
tions. Generally one can state that facts, 
also social facts, do not lead to rules of 
obligatory character, but only to regu- 
larities. Either rules and norms are de- 
duced from other superordinated rules 
(for example, obedience to a certain un- 
welcome law follows the general prin- 
ciple of lawfulness), or rulesserve asmeans 
to an end (for instance, discipline is nec- 
essary for a complicated plan with di- 
vision of labor). No such superordinated, 
recognized rules exist in sociology. As to 
the means and ends of some unitions, one 
cannot say what their purpose is; they 
are merely in existence. But the solution 
of the difficulties lies in the double nature 
of the basic relations of inner attitude. 
On the one hand, they are simple facts 
which one meets in reality; on the other, 


they are founded on evaluations and 
form their realization. Norms or ideals 
are contained in the relations as essential 
parts of their content. Unition is ground- 
ed on solidarity. Solidarity in action 
means devotion in ideal and in fact. If 
this is lacking, the unition is destroyed, 
The bond can just as well be defined by 
devotion and solidarity as by the fact of 
common feeling—belonging together. A 
certain conduct, a social norm, is im- 
mediately given; it is inherent and im- 
manent. 

If one desires to keep to the scheme of 
ends and means, one may take this de- 
tour. Every one of the basic connections 
is affirmed; it presupposes willing par- 
ticipation. If action is demanded, either 
it corresponds to the basic evaluation or 
it does not. If not, the connection ceases 
to exist—at least in this instance. In the 
other case the continuation of the con- 
nection is desirable; the behavior ac- 
cording to the rule realizes this aim. It 
constitutes a means to an end, is obliga- 
tory. The analogous argumentation ap- 
plies to reciprocity relations and work- 
association. 

What about the negative side of our 
partition? Are rules of conduct there? 
There are certain regularities of behavior; 
one may call them “rules of conduct,” 
but they are of a widely different char- 
acter. They do not constitute a bond or 
any common obligation between the par- 
ticipants. That cannot be expected from 
separating influences. One may contend 
that there is a norm of selfishness: the 
following of one’s own interests with all 
suitable means. But it relates only to the 
individual without constituting a social 
connection toward the other. Exclusion 
seeks to hurt the enemy. This is a one- 
sided prescription. If the adversary 
fights back, he is dominated by the same 
motive and the same rules of strife and 
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hate. There is no connection, only sepa- 
ration. Such conduct is the opposite of 
common norms. “Fight the enemy” may 
be a moral obligation, but not toward 
the enemy. It is only the negative coun- 
terpart of ‘‘Fight for your nation!’’ The 
norm proceeds from the positive connec- 
tion. Parallel considerations apply to 
divergence relations. 

One may object that the science of war 
demonstrates the existence of rules of 
conduct. As far as an army is not a sim- 
ple instrument of power, it is a work- 
association for war, often in the service of 
a unition. The obligatory character of 
army discipline ensues from the positive 
bindings. The technicalities are simply 
means to an end. One may quote the in- 
ternational restrictions of warfare or the 
regulations of a duel with deadly weap- 
ons. In these instances the adversary is 
in some degree recognized; some recipro- 
cal acknowledgment remains; and the 
rules with their obligations proceed from 
the admixture of mutuality. 

Does supersubordination lead to rules 
of a binding character? Yes and no. 
There is no obligation, only a forced sub- 
mission, to the robber’s gun, the con- 
queror’s army, the convictions of the 
opponent. Bindings do not start from the 
relations of antagonism, but they ensue 
from those of connections. Obedience 
to the leader, master, patriarch, law, 
judge, or the superordinated function- 
ary is demanded and justified by willing 
consent, contracts, or the authority of 
the common standard or functional co- 
operation. The obligation is founded on 
and deducible from the common bond, 
not from the factual power relation. The 
general conclusion is that social rules of 
conduct of an obligatory character origi- 
nate solely in the three positive basic so- 
cial relations: unition, reciprocity, and 
work-association. 
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This is their unique quality; and, with 
its starting-point, it is the great ad- 
vantage of the scheme in hand that it 
coincides with these fundamental facts 
and expresses them. It leads to the core 
of social relations. These rules of con- 
duct must be distinguished from laws— 
they are not enforceable—and from mor- 
al norms because they lack, as far as the 
argumentation has proceeded, general 
validity. The following discussion is de- 
voted to their ethical significance. 


These rules of conduct are primarily 
valid only in existing and affirmed social 
relations. The acknowledgment of the 
bonds depends on the individual; at 
first these have no general obligatory 
character. This distinguishes them from 
ethical norms. To establish them as such, 
as moral prescriptions, additional pre- 
suppositions have to be introduced. 

The first of these is affirmation of life 
and human association, of society as a 
whole, as far as it is a connection of in- 
dividuals and groups. Where existence is 
felt to be a burden, evaluated negatively, 
one can, obviously, be restrained from 
suicide and shortening the life of others 
only by the instinctive urge to live, by 
divine law, or by individual ethics. Man 
may fear punishment for the forbidden 
act in a future existence of the soul; or 
his pride may say to Life: ‘Yes, I will 
take it’? (Nietzsche). It is also evident 
that no social obligations can be de- 
duced if human association is considered 
valueless, no social duties established, 


Tr 


also no rights or considerations. 

The second requisite admission is: A 
“must” without an “ought” and without 
a consent is an evil for the individual. In 
other words, coercion which is neither 
with the consent nor to the interest of 
the afflicted is universally declined. This 
sentence neither affirms nor denies the 
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evil character of a coercion with benevo- 
lent intention, nor of one without good 
will to the subjected but with his con- 
sent; it leaves these questions open. It 
is decided only by the coincidence of 
both factors. It is not difficult to concede 
this contention. 

The next step is the demonstration 
that every one of the three basic connec- 
tions is indispensable for society or, at 
least, cannot be eliminated without det- 
riment to the whole and with an essential 
increase of unwelcome and noxious com- 
pulsion. Space forbids the working-out of 
this discussion in detail, but the general 
conditions are so clear that this can be 
dispensed with. 

There never was a human society 
without unition, which corresponds to 
the strongest social instinct of mankind. 
It is hardly conceivable that a social unit 
could exist without this cohesion, but the 
mental experiment can be made. Then 
only the social bonds of mutual respect 
and of co-operation for combined selfish 
interests remain. Under these conditions 
there is no real “‘we’’—no family, no na- 
tion, no love or devotion any more, only 
sexual relations and grouping of inter- 
ests. There is no care for the weak, the 
sick, or the old except on the basis of 
sufficient payment or mutual insurance. 
No child could be raised on the basis of 
reciprocity; no woman would accept the 
burden of pregnancy or childbirth. No 
friendship or warm feeling would exist. 
There could be no interest in the propa- 
gation and continuation of the whole, be- 
cause no permanent cohesion is consti- 
tuted for the future beyond the partici- 
pating individuals. The power system of 
such an entity against transgressions of 
selfishness and violations of the duties of 
willing work-association would be found- 
ed in the traditional lines of law and dis- 
cipline. Any other necessary co-ordina- 


tion could rely only on force pure and 
simple. But there must be a group formed 
which exerts such force and can be relied 
upon to remain in power. In order not to 
be destroyed by internal strife, it js 
forced to develop real solidarity, ie., 
unition. For the continuance of its power 
the perpetuation of this dominating class 
and of their subjects must be insured by 
breeding, like animals, the children to be 
raised in public institutions. The whole 
gives an absurd picture and proves that 
unition is absolutely necessary for any 
human society. 

The same relates to reciprocity, the 
conception of which includes conformity 
to common standards. Without this, so 
ciety becomes a struggle of selfish in- 
terests, a war of all against all, competi- 
tion and aggression without any restric- 
tions as to the means. One may object 
that reciprocity can be dispensed with 
where unition prevails. But, first, life 
cannot be carried on in complete per- 
manent unition; that is incompatible 
with the nature of man. Moreover, uni- 
tion is not possible without accompany- 
ing reciprocity. Two forms of unition 
exist—with or without subordination. 
The first consists of loose, free circles, 
such as friends, lovers, and youth as- 
sociations. The primary presupposition 
for these intimate relations is mutual ac- 
knowledgment of the other’s personality. 
The second group is hierarchically con- 
stituted: the patriarchal family, follow- 
ings, nations. They depend not on rec- 
iprocity between the upper and the low- 
er members but on willing obedience and 
recognized authority. But they always 
include members on the same social level: 
sons and daughters, rank and file. These 
cannot remain united without mutual 
recognition of each other’s personalities 
and rights or else by brute force. 

In the smallest and most primitive 
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life-ccommunities—for example, of Aus- 
tralian aborigines—it is possible to im- 
agine that work-association and unition 
coincide. But the necessity of division of 
labor and work-association in every de- 
veloped social unit is evident. 

It has been shown that the three posi- 
tive basic connections and, consequently, 
their rules of conduct are essential for 
human society. Whoever evaluates so- 
ciety positively has to acknowledge these 
relations and their inherent norms; they 
are valid everywhere, correspond to an 
ought, are ethical principles. 





But, consequent on this demonstra- 
tion, a new series of questions arises. For 
whom are they obligatory? Are they 
universally binding? Are there excep- 
tions? Are they consistent with each 
other? Considered from society’s point 
of view, as a whole they are indispens- 
able; but how are they to be regarded 
from the outlook of the individual? 

They are primarily obligatory only in 
existing affirmed connections; also in 
those which are desired and willingly 
undertaken. Where no feeling of unition 
prevails or where someone is not a mem- 
ber of a co-operation, no binding rules are 
established. At first sight reciprocity in- 
dicates neither a distinct limit between 
justified self-assertion and consideration 
of the other’s interests nor certainty 
whether reciprocity should be due to 
everyone or only within some group 
which is thought to be essentially equal, 
worthy of mutuality. The southerner 
denies reciprocity to the Negro, the 
Bolshevist to the bourgeois, and the 
Nazi to the Jew or Pole. 

A further question concerns the gen- 
erality of the bonds within these rela- 
tions. It is obvious that the existence 
and quality of human association de- 
pends on the upkeep of these rules. But 
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must they be universally obeyed? Every 
existing community demonstrates that 
quite a number of crimes, asocial ele- 
ments, and flagrant violations of norms 
are compatible with the continuation of 
social life. This depends on prevailing 
obedience to the ethical prescriptions, 
not on their complete rule. The indi- 
vidual may decide to follow his instinc- 
tive trend toward preference and privi- 
lege for his own ego in spite of his ac- 
knowledgment of society’s claims and 
may also defend his attitude with the 
argument: there are other people enough 
to obey the rules, I may safely break 
them. Undoubtedly a considerable num- 
ber conform to this notion and lead a life 
of unethical parasitism at the cost of 
others. But this contention has to be 
rationally denied, because the norms do 
not proceed from the individual but from 
the social relations, from the group. As 
long as the affirmed relations exist, no 
individual can plead exemption on the 
basis of selfishness. He can only re- 
nounce membership of such a connec- 
tion. While being a member, he is no in- 
dividual, only a unit of a logical class; 
and there is no reason for any exception. 
He cannot demand the advantages with- 
out fulfilling the claims. But he may say: 
“T care for nobody; no, not I; and no- 
body cares for me.”’ Then he denies both 
ethics and society. 

The worst thing is that the social rules 
of conduct, although established as ethi- 
cal obligatory principles, are not con- 
sistent with each other and that the 
sphere of their application is indistinct. 
Solidarity may contradict reciprocity. 
Every group prefers its members to out- 
siders and is prejudiced. No mother but 
sees her own offspring with more favor- 
able eyes than the child of another wom- 
an. The alien neighbor who has hitherto 
had every right to mutual respect sud- 
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denly becomes an enemy when two states 
enter into disagreement. The Roman 
general who condemns his brave son to 
death for a daring but forbidden military 
achievement is an instance of the con- 
flict between love and duty. Discipline 
and subordination in work-association 
may, of necessity, indicate a restriction 
of individual rights infringing reciprocity. 
But ethical problems arise even within 
the same category. Man is bound by 
various loyalties—to the family, to 
friends, to the state, and to the church. 
The standards vary. The present West- 
ern trend puts man’s duties to his nation 
paramount, but this tendency is neither 
old nor universal. Today an official would 
be blamed if he preferred members of his 
own family or party for appointment 
against other men, even should the lat- 
ter be only slightly better qualified; in 
China or in some South American states 
such a procedure of preference to the 
next of kin would be his obvious duty 
toward his family. After the Reforma- 
tion the bindings of the creed generally 
preceded those of the state. Marxism 
preaches class solidarity above nation- 
ality. 

Taken as a whole, the social norms of 
conduct constitute an ethical system for 
society; it is not a formal rule of self- 
binding to abstract principles but pro- 
ceeds from factual relations and evalua- 
tions. But at the same time it is com- 
bined with a quite indistinct content of 
individual choosing or an intention of 
good will. It is a material ethics; it can be 
said to be a natural one. The formulation 
of such a system was often desired and 
often declined as impossible. Here it is 
established, but at a price. It demon- 
strates a number of quite definite pre- 
scriptions of solidarity, equity, and duty 
toward others, valid in quite distinct so- 
cial relations. Its foundation may be 


classified as natural, because the basic 
social connections are universally pres. 
ent and necessary for human association, 
But, we repeat, the principal rules are 
not harmonized; and the obligation to 
conform to them depends, to a high de- 
gree, on the individual himself, on the 
willingness of his entrance and the ac- 
knowledgment of his obligation. It is not 
an ideal system. 


Because of this lack of uniformity, an 
important objection comes to the fore. 
Affirmation of life and society is the 
necessary presupposition. Why must one 
choose this roundabout way over the 
three basic connections, this detour over 
different sets of rules? Is not the affirma- 
tion of life and society itself a sufficient 
starting-point, simpler and more uni- 
form? The answer to this question is that 
this method has been tried and retried 
but that it leads nowhere. Almost every 
attempt at a sociological foundation of 
morals proceeds from the whole of socie- 
ty; the same view prevails in utilitarian- 
ism and in the English idealistic school. 
It is fruitless and gives only the vaguest 
directions because the good of society is 
exactly what it is declared to be. The 
most contrasting aims can be advocated 
—for example, ruthless individualism— 
because it leads to the survival of the 
fittest and so to the lasting advantage of 
humanity; or a moderate individualism, 
self-assertion restricted by the equal 
consideration of others as a means to 
peaceful development of human per- 
sonality. Or some special bond may be 
preferred—the state, the race, the class; 
therewith fascism, naziism, or bolshe- 
vism is justified. Or cultural ideas prevail, 
and society aims at breeding a few speci- 
mens of genius and supermen. And so on, 
ad infinitum. 
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In comparison with these attempts 
the proposed solution of ethical social 
regulations which proceeds from human 
associations is more definite and tangible, 
even in its, as yet, incomplete presenta- 
tion. In this state it has another impor- 
tant advantage It is very close to reality. 
It does not furnish an unerring compass 
by which to steer through the adventures 
of life but provides a usable rule of 
thumb for struggling along. In fact, it 
represents the everyday morals of the 
average, decent citizen. He feels himself 
bound to various and sometimes con- 
flicting loyalties, and he decides at all 
times which is paramount in his own 
case. Generally his family stands near- 
est, but in time of distress he prefers the 
nation. He does his duty in work-associa- 
tions without forgetting his personal in- 
terests; he deals honestly with other peo- 
ple and is generally polite and accom- 
modating, but—owing to different rea- 
sons or even prejudices—he does not 
meet everybody on the same level and 
does not extend full reciprocity to all. 
He has a feeling of general sympathy for 
distress and misery, but he carefully 
balances how far he is willing to go with 
any sacrifice. He is helped by his knowl- 
edge of common standards, of what is 
expected of him, of what the law pre- 
scribes or forbids, and of what public or 
group opinion favors, by tradition, imi- 
tation, and folkways. He is often em- 
barrassed by the divergency of ethical 
problems and tries the best solution. But 
he also makes use of their adaptability 
to cover his interests and to overcome 
the contradictions in his actions. He has 
different justifications for his decisions 
and selects the more comfortable one. 
So he wanders through life—certainly 
not blameless, even on his own conten- 
tion; and not without inner conflicts, but 
with a pretty good conscience, thinking 
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himself quite a decent fellow and finding 
recognition for this view. 


But this state is not satisfactory for 
the general trend of ethics. Historically, 
ethics tried to constitute moral laws 
which would be universally valid and 
consistent. Perhaps it is a search for the 
all-too-much and the unattainable. 
Nevertheless, this tendency has to be 
continued. 

The first attempt will be made with 
reciprocity. Certain demands are uni- 
versal; they are made for himself by 
every sane and developed individual. He 
desires the satisfaction of his vital needs; 
he claims the acknowledgment of his 
personality and his rights from others; 
and he does not like to be deceived or at- 
tacked—ain short, he asks for reciprocity. 
His inborn selfishness hesitates to con- 
cede the same reciprocity to all others 
and insists on privileges for his own ego 
or his group. But reciprocity becomes a 
universal obligation; and the golden 
rule, “‘Do as thou wouldst be done by,” 
is established whenever man concedes 
the same rights to all others as to him- 
self. This means that everyone has to 
consider himself a member of humanity. 
As a member of this class he cannot claim 
privileges and exceptions for himself in 
matters which every human being de- 
sires. He is only one of many and can on- 
ly enjoy those rights affirmed under the 
point of view of his group membership 
with its obligations. With the added sup- 
position that humanity is affirmed, rec- 
iprocity can be constituted as a univer- 
sal ethical rule. But this last addition is 
necessary. It is clearly an extension 
which transcends the needs of existence 
for a concrete society and the obvious 
individual demands which are limited 
only to group reciprocity. It is no longer 
natural ethics, although it remains ra- 
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tional. It is based on a new claim, the in- 
troduction of a further standard—hu- 
manity—which must be conceded and 
affirmed in order to fulfil a rational, but 
not essential, demand for a general rule. 
Unition can also be extended to all 
humanity, even to all life. This has been 
done mainly in religious ethics. The 
gospel demands more than the golden 
rule, it claims universal love. Schweitzer, 
formerly a Protestant minister, has re- 
lated his mystical revelation. When be- 
ing rowed on an African river by his col- 
ored crew, surrounded by tropical animal 
life, he first realized the solidarity of all 
life as the solution of his ethical search 
and as the highest moral principle. Bud- 
dha, on another basis, that of a negative 
evaluation of earthly existence and af- 
fected by the old Indian doctrine of soul 
transmigration, was moved by deep sym- 
pathy with the misery of all life as a 
whole. Perhaps the best example is St. 
Francis of Assisi, with his song to all 
creatures, including Brother Sun and 
Brother Wolf. But these were saints or 
exceptional men. It is a sad truth that 
unition with all humanity and all life is 
not felt deeply enough by the average 
man for him to carry as an ethical prin- 
ciple which can be continuously realized 
in action. There are some particularly 
deeply religious men and women to 
whom universal unition is a self-evident 
practice. Moreover, there exists an in- 
stinctive sympathy in the majority of 
human beings with every distress and 
hurt with which they come in contact. 
This is one of the sources of unition. 
Every close observation shows the ex- 
tension of love and care to some animals 
—dogs and other pets; the attitude of 
the farmer to his cattle and of the horse- 
breeder to his horses often goes beyond 
the pride of property. But, at its best, 
all-embracing unition is an ideal claim, 


not a rational and living reality. The 
preceding facts would allow for its ip- 
troduction as a secondary and assistant 
ethicai principle. But this is not enough 
for unification, which would demand its 
superordination. As a rule, the closer 
bonds of family or nation prove them- 
selves stronger when their demands come 
into conflict with those of humanitarian 
unition. The will to undertake individual 
and group sacrifices is weaker. Christ, 
the martyrs, and the saints are those 
who die for humanity. Christianity is the 
guide and the best education for human 
unition. It is easy to render lip service 
but hardly possible to fulfil its demands, 
Its ethics is of religious, not of social, 
basis. Moreover, every religious system 
of this kind binds the individual by prom- 
ises or threats, i.e., by selfish interests, to 
its postulates; there is a paradise or a 
hell; there is the transmigration of the 
soul with merit gained or punishment 
applied. 

The same character as an ideal claim 
refers to universal work-association, 
which would mean work for the general 
improvement of mankind and his condi- 
tions. This aim must certainly be af- 
firmed if obligations to human unition 
are acknowledged. It leads to exactly the 
same vague consequences as the ethics 
which start from the conception of 
society (see above, p. 18), an am- 
biguous directive which can be inter- 
preted with opposing principles. More- 
over, just as in unition, the super- 
ordination of the general claims to the re- 
quests of existent and close co-operations 
cannot be forced on a rational basis. 

The survey of ethical extension and 
unification has shown that reciprocity 
can be established as a universal ethical 
principle by an additional presupposi- 
tion, whereas the ideal claims of all hu- 
man unition and work-association re- 
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main on a voluntary basis. Further, it 
must be emphasized that the unavoid- 
able conflicts between reciprocity and the 
existing unitions and work-associations 
have not yet been solved. 


How have some of the proposed ethi- 
cal systems dealt with these problems? 
The diversity of moral rules was clearly 
visible to some Greek philosophers. At 
this time the separation of epistemology 
from ethics was not yet established. So 
the solution was sought in a rational or- 
der of virtues. No ethical system could 
be developed in this way, but valuable 
discussions on the right conduct of life 
resulted, i.e., the Aristotelian ethics, a 
line analogous to Confucius and Chinese 
philosophy and continued through the 
centuries by ethical casuistics and trea- 
tises explaining the moral conflicts and 
their solutions from the point of view of 
the individual and of society. 

Every formal ethic has its core in the 
conscience of the individual who binds 
himself to principles. This lies outside 
social ethics and reflects only secondarily 
on the other. 

The new German school of primary in- 
tuition of moral values refutes itself by 
the obvious fact that these principles 
and doctrines are so various. Such an 
intuition, to be recognizable, ought to 
have the convincing quality of a sensual 
perception. The same objection applies to 
the English neo-idealistic school. 

Every attempt to ground social ethics 
on well-understood egotism is futile and 
contradictory in itself because moral ac- 
tions are mainly characterized by the in- 
volved restrictions of selfishness. This 
sentence does not mean that egotism is 
anti-ethical a pricri but that it is at least 
nonethical. No distinction between ethi- 
cal and nonethical egotism can be made 
in the social sphere except by the quali- 
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fication of intention and action toward 
others or for suprapersonal aims. Epi- 
cureanism has been refuted long ago. It 
is a petitio principii if one contends that 
a life conforming to ethical principles is a 
happy life, because in such cases happi- 
ness is defined by moral contentment. 
There is no doubt, however, that the lat- 
ter mood may contribute satisfaction. 

Kant’s doctrine of ethics is, on the one 
hand, a formal system, defining morality 
by conscious conformity to abstract prin- 
ciples of duty. From this qualification 
he excludes any action resulting from an 
emotional attitude or instinctive good 
will—the devotion of a mother or the 
sacrifice of the hero. Its contents cover 
solely the rules of reciprocity, justice, 
and impersonal duty; the qualities of 
love, devotion, and solidarity are entirely 
absent. The combination of these trends 
stamps the categorical imperative with 
severity and coldness. 

The conclusions of the recent contri- 
bution of V. Kraft on “Foundations of 
Morals,” in the Swedish journal Theorias 
resemble the views of Kant but make use 
of a different reasoning. Kraft establishes 
the mutual acknowledgment of the per- 
sonality and rights of others in a manner 
analogous to that offered in this paper, 
as based on membership of a group. The 
difference lies in the method in which 
“humanity” is introduced. This is ef- 
fected immediately, not as a second act, a 
generalizing of prior affirmation of reci- 
procity in existing limited relations. His 
group or logical class includes all human 
beings. This procedure seems less ad- 
vantageous, since affirmed reciprocity 
relations are an indispensable part of 
every society, whereas their extension to 
humanity is an ideal claim, warranted 
only when universal moral rules are 
sought. Kraft is bent on the conception 
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that only such rules, binding for all to 
all, form the object of ethics. This view 
excludes every unition and every not all- 
embracing work-association from the 
field of ethics; it bans them from the 
sphere of the ought to that of factual re- 
lations. He argues that no deductions 
from social demands, obligatory for the 
individual, are possible which do not co- 
incide with farseeing and well-balanced 
personal interests or are in opposition to 
them. A moral demand which would en 
danger or sacrifice one’s life for the com- 
munity cannot be established in this 
way. Moreover, no altruistic claim of 
helpfulness and devotion can be estab- 
lished. The care for others, arising from 
instincts and inclinations, mainly toward 
children and relatives, embracing only 
the close union of family and friends, al- 
ways lies purely in the realm of actuality, 
not in that of the ought. It is an individu- 
alistic and incomplete system in spite of 
its universalistic tendencies. 

Nietzsche, the promoter of 
values,’ proceeds solely from cultural 
ideals—those of an aristocratic élite and 
of the superman. 

The one-sidedness and _ insufficient 
foundation of existing ethics could easily 
be amplified by further instances, but 
those offered seem to be sufficient. It is 
no exaggeration to state that none of the 
present or past philosophical attempts 
are prevalently recognized and satisfac- 
tory as to their basis and contents. The 
proposed solution makes no claim to be 
final—even less to fulfil all demands. The 
gaps between the various rules of con- 
duct forbid such a contention. But some 
advantages can be enumerated. The sys- 
tem is not based on formal norms with 
uncertain tenor; it embraces definite 
prescriptions of attitude and action. It is 
founded on the reality of the basic social 
relations with their immanent norms. 


“new 


The contents include all the essential 
moral spheres: the love, solidarity, and 
sympathy of unition, the justice and 
equity of reciprocity, and the impersonal 
duty and service of work-association. 
The system demands very few supposi- 
tions: affirmation of life and society. 
Reciprocity can further be extended to 
all human beings when universality is 
striven for. It includes altruism. If one 
defines “altruism” with Herbert Spen- 
cer, “as being all action which in the 
normal course of things benefits others 
instead of benefiting oneself,” it is only 
necessary to emphasize that those “oth- 
ers’ also include the groups united by 
common feeling or objective aims. But it 
is not purely altruistic. The social con- 
nections -not only demand restriction 
of egotism from the individual but also 
restrict others to his benefit. However, 
the personal interests are not decisive, 
but the obligations to the affirmed social 
relations are paramount. A moral social 
action is defined both by its objective 
qualification, its conformity to rules, on 
one hand, and by the intentions of the 
individual, his affirmation of the bond, 
on the other. The latter, however, is not 
limited to the contention that it must be 
done exclusively in the conscious and 
deliberate fulfilment of an abstract prin- 
ciple. The love of a mother or the sac- 
rifice of a hero, the joy and enthusiasm 
of willing work, are not excluded from 
ethical merit. It is extended to those 
moral achievements in which the whole 
being of an individual is involved with 
his instincts, emotions, and traditions, 
not just the cold reasoning of the brain. 

All the same, a grave insufficiency 
makes itself evident in opposition to 
these advantages: the lack of harmony 
and conformity of the ethical norms. But 
is this a defect of the system or are the 
inconsistencies unavoidable, the mirror 
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of ethical reality? A last attempt at uni- 
fication may show us. 

Is it possible to eliminate one or two 
of the three moral categories? Obviously 
not, because every one of the basic rela- 
tions is essential for the existence of so- 
ciety or for the mitigation of the evil of 
imposed and harmful compulsion. Then 
perhaps one of the three principles de- 
serves the highest rank and can be super- 
ordinated. The primary merit of reci- 
procity lies in the potentiality of its uni- 
versal application; its indispensability is 
easily recognizable. But, at the same 
time, it is not the strongest bond, as a 
general rule. There is no other reason 
for its superiority than the above-men- 
tioned universality; the affirmation of 
this basis for preference is questionable 
and arbitrary. Love and duty often 
count for more, and it cannot be main- 
tained that the sacrifice of life for others 
stands on a lower level than calculating 
justice, which merely avoids hurting the 
others’ interests. There is no principal 
way out, but there are some practical 
means of help. 

Wherever a social relation stands en- 
tirely or mainly under the predominance 
of one of the three connections, the cor- 
responding rule is valid. This is frequent- 
ly the case, and then neither doubt nor 
problem arises. Moreover, the different 
rules do not always contradict each oth- 
er; they are often helpful and mutually 
supporting. The ideal work-association is 
the one in which strict duty and discipline 
are combined with a feeling of solidarity 


and mutual personal acknowledgment. | 


A healthy education does not proceed 
from the blind preference of the mother 
for her own child but from her recogni- 
tion of the rights also of other children. 
Only thus can she prepare a favorable 
social adjustment for her own offspring. 

On the other hand, the fact of con- 
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flicting duties cannot be denied or 
glossed over. They furnish the theme of 
tragedy in poetry and life and are the 
source of innumerable difficulties. They 
are that hereditary curse on human life 
which makes sinners of us all and pre- 
vents the showing of a blameless conduct. 
No one can evade ethical dilemmas re- 
sulting from his divergent obligations or 
can solve them without hurt to others 
and to his own conscience. The conflicts 
have to be decided according to the indi- 
vidual case; that obligation must be ful- 
filled which is felt to be stronger or is rea- 
soned more convincingly; the action 
which leads to the lesser evil must be 
sought and found. No principle is dis- 
cernible which bridges the gap and har- 
monizes the divergent claims satisfac- 
torily. At least, there is no rule at hand, 
deducible from a social or sociological 
basis. If it can be found, one can seek it 
only in the sphere of religious or indi- 
vidual ethics. 

The next step will be to inquire how 
these newly evolved social principles can 
be applied to individual ethics, if there 
is a possibility of unifying the different 
obligations, or whether new difficulties 
arise. 


INDIVIDUAL ETHI.S 


Individual ethics embraces all rules 
which an individual regards as binding 
and obligatory for himself, as an ought. 
Self-binding is the first characteristic 
phenomenon. Some _ authors have 
thought this formal act, independent of 
its contents, to be sufficient for the defi- 
nition of ethics as the “law of the indi- 
vidual.” But this is obviously not enough. 
If a man is resolved to use every means 
for personal enrichment or to have as 
many different sexual relations as pos- 
sible, he is certainly not following ethical ’ 
aims. A pickpocket may also strive for 
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perfection in his field. Some competitors 
exist for the highest body weight, for 
quantity prize eating. It is a source of 
prestige and ambition to be able to carry 
the greatest amount of liquor. Many in- 
conveniences are sustained, many sac- 
rifices offered, for similar aims. The whole 
performance is purely selfish, and no 
self-binding changes it into anything 
of an ethical nature. But one must be 
wary in the formulation of this result. 
Ethics has been limited to unselfish ac- 
tion only if one asserts that such acts 
are nonethical because they are selfish. 
This constitutes a petitio principii and, 
moreover, a premature conclusion. It has 
not been demonstrated that a selfish 
motivation is of necessity nonethical or 
that a more precise and positive distinc- 
tion is impossible. 

The ought of personal self-binding 
refers to the individual sphere—to him- 
self for himself, to his conception of a 
desired superego. Obviously, it affects his 
dealings with the outside world. 

A great number of these ethical aims 
can easily be reduced to recognized so- 
cial and religious standards. It is only the 
personal consent of group membership, 
the acknowledgment of the social rules 
of conduct, that makes a youth desire to 
become a good citizen and a girl an ex- 
emplary wife and mother. The same ap- 
plies when the ideals of honesty, polite- 
ness, justice, or reliability in the perform- 
ance of duties are mentioned. Pity, fear 
and love of God, humility, and so on, re- 
fer clearly to religious claims. All these 
instances are nothing but social or re- 
ligious ethics applied by the individual 
to himself. 

The real problem begins where such a 
relation is not obvious at first sight. The 
individual wishes to be brave, strong, 
healthy, successful, or popular; to be a 
good shot, rider, dancer, bridge- or ten- 


nis-player; or to be elegant or regarded 
as a social light. He wants these qualities 
for himself, without thinking much of 
their social usefulness. They form part of 
his wish-picture of himself, of his ideal 
personality to which he strives to con- 
form. He is willing to make sacrifices for 
those aims, curtailing his conveniences 
and spending time and money on them. 
Common sense tells us that courage is a 
moral quality, that health and strength 
can be conceived as such but also in- 
terpreted differently, and that good 
dancing or bridge-playing are devoid of 
ethical value. These may be good and 
desirable things in themselves, certainly 
not anti-ethical; but they are not recog- 
nized morally. However, common sense 
may be a reliable, practical guide; but it 
is no philosopher. The principle of dis- 
tinction between ethical and nonethical 
attributes is worthy of analysis. 

The ethical attributes may be called 
“virtues” when related to the individual. 
The point of differentiation is certainly 
not usefulness for personal aims and ag- 
grandizement. The go-getter who lives 
for his success, striving recklessly for 
wealth or social position, is the opposite 
of an ethical personality. It is evident 
that many virtues are restrictive; but, 
again, others are helpful to the individual 
—for example, diligence, reliability, and 
thrift. Others are ambiguous—for ex- 
ample, courage is a partly useful, partly 
dangerous, quality to the individual; it 
may save or endanger his life. 

No univocal catalogue of virtues can 
be given. Different social and religious 
views lead to contrary evaluations. Hu- 
mility is a virtue for the Christian, but 
it is the duty of the knight to keep his 
honor bright against all aggression. The 
young Spartan learned to steal with vir- 
tuosity; he was taught to despise the 
Helot. Thrift is an undoubted quality in 
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the Scotsman, the merchant, the farm- 
er, and the housewife; but the cavalier 
must be generous, liberal with his money. 
The soldier or monk is bound to obey his 
superior. But disobedience to tyranny 
and fighting for his convictions and 
against oppression win admiration for 
the upright man and leader. 

Quantitative aspects often decide be- 
tween virtue and vice: courageous— 
foolhardy; prudent—cowardly; thrifty 
—miserly; liberal—spendthrift; and so 
on. 

Where is the uniting bond between all 
these contradictions and discrepancies? 
It always lies in the fact that some super- 
personal standard is involved of social, 
cultural, or religious nature. As has been 
said, courage may be a gift of doubtful 
value for the individual, but the very 
existence of the primitive community de- 
pended on its “braves”; this same de- 
pendence has not lessened in the twen- 
tieth century. Active courage is mainly a 
virtue of unition and has always been 
recognized where life and society have 
been valued positively. Only such re- 
ligious doctrines as the Buddhist, Brah- 
minic, or early Christian teachings pre- 
fer ahimsa (absence of violence and pas- 
sive endurance). The personal advan- 
tages of health and strength are beyond 
question, but ‘‘mens sana in corpore sa- 
no” is also a national and social ideal. 
Thrift is socially useful economy; avarice 
is noxious for society; the same applies to 
prodigality. 

Some of the virtues are more general; 
some more specific. Every lasting reli- 
gious or popular system contains, with 
some justification, the social rules of 
conduct as obligatory for the individual, 
although with variations as to rank and 
emphasis. These must be included be- 
cause society cannot exist without soli- 
darity, reciprocity, and work-association. 
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Therefore, besides courage and devotion, 
also honesty, reliability, diligence, and 
other qualities are universally recog- 
nized. The Spartan virtues included not 
only bravery and indifference to pain 
but also hate, contempt, and cruelty 
toward the enemy. These qualities thrive 
wherever total war is in preparation, be- 
ing at the present time very prominent 
in the Nazi and Japanese states. They 
are rejected by peaceful nations. 

Murder for personal aims is universal- 
ly forbidden, but most doctrines allow 
the killing of the enemy. Human sacri- 
fice is demanded in many rites. The head- 
hunter is a savage; but he regards him- 
self as a pious man who endangers his 
life to protect his community from the 
wrath of the spirits and to insure the 
fertility of his tribe and soil. 

Some ethical demands are more or less 
restricted to some groups within a so- 
ciety —for example, the above-mentioned 
specific duties of soldiers and monks or 
the professional ethics of doctors and 
lawyers. Chastity is required from the 
Catholic priest. The Christian religion 
forbids extra-marital relations, with some 
leniency in practice for men, with more 
harshness for women. The Mohammedan 
man is absolutely free in his sexual rela- 
tions; his wife is totally restricted. 

One can now easily understand why 
such performances as prize eating, hard 
drinking, or perfection in crimes are ex- 
cluded from ethical value. The decisive 
moment is the lack of any superpersonal 
background in these aims. It is not only 
the pure selfishness designated therein. 
It has been shown that some of the un- 
doubted virtues are of personal advant- 
age and may be desired from selfish mo- 
tives. 

It would be plausible to argue that the 
qualities of good shooting, riding, or 
dancing increase one’s military or social 
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usefulness and may therefore be claimed 
as ethical ideals; but this argument it- 
self introduces suprapersonal, altruistic 
standards and fails to eliminate the fact 
that these accomplishments are usually 
desired mainly for the increase of person- 
al prestige and that their social useful- 
ness retrocedes. 

The conception of personal prestige 
borders on ambition, pride, distinction, 
and honor. All these qualities are self- 
centered, the latter an undoubted virtue. 
Take the born aristocrat. If he is proud 
only of his ancestors and demands def- 
erence from others on this ground, he is a 
fool and a snob. But if he keeps to the 
idea of noblesse oblige and harbors the 
conviction that his class has an impor- 
tant role to play, his pride becomes an 
ethical ideal of honor and duty. The same 
applies to the real gentleman, who is 
characterized by increased demands on 
himself. Ambition is judged by its aims. 
To become rich or powerful by any 
means is not a moral ideal, but to evolve 
one’s natural abilities for social and cul- 
tural service is a duty to one’s self and 
others. It is derived from justified self- 
assertion; the moral qualification lies in 
the ‘‘justified” and in the aims selected 
for application of one’s faculties and 
powers. The suprapersonal standards 
decide what is demanded or forbidden 
by honor and pride, thus separating them 
from snobbery and vanity. 

Honor may require the renunciation 
of any lie; it is undignified to lie. To be 
honest with one’s self is certainly one of 
the presuppositions of every consequent 
ethical practice. How can one apply one’s 
principles without sincerity? Such sin- 
cerity is at the same time one of the most 
severe demands, owing to the biological 
and psychological forces of the subcon- 
scious sphere which are fighting against 
it—the subego against the superego. 

The social and ideological sources of 


an ethical claim of strict truth toward 
others now come under investigation, 

The demand for absolute truth plays a 
great role in ethics. This is understand. 
able because the treatises on morals are 
usually written by philosophers and sci- 
entists—men distinguished by their 
thirst for knowledge. The essential virtue 
of science and knowledge is doubtless 
truth. If we omit the religious recom- 
mendations, we find that the sociological 
sources for this demand for absolute 
truth are questionable. This does not 
lead to uniform conclusions. Reciprocity 
requires truth. It is not permissible to 
deceive others by lies to their disad- 
vantage. But how about courtesy and the 
beneficial untruth? If a lady appears 
with her new spring hat and asks our 
opinion about it or inquires whether she 
has really not aged in the last ten years, 
does reciprocity demand that we tell her 
the hat is an atrocity and that her 
wrinkles show distinctly in spite of all 
the makeup? A doctor must have grave 
reasons before he tells a patient that he 
has an inoperable carcinoma. And will 
we answer our optimistic friend truth- 
fully who desires assurance of his im- 
provement, yet carries the mark of 
death on his face? The problem is similar 
in unition and work-association. The so- 
cial demand for veracity prevails in both, 
but not without exceptions. Truth is gen- 
erally helpful to the interests of such 
groups, but it may also be detrimental. 
From the point of unition, no objection 
can be raised against deceiving the 
enemy, even with outright lies. In times 
of crises a leader or general may be forced 
to hide the real outlook, even to make 
false statements, in order to avoid panics 
and not lose the last chance of safety. 
Social ethics does not include a universal, 
but a prevalent, claim for truth. Never- 
theless, the individual may submit him- 
self to the duty of absolute veracity. 
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When will he do this? First, if he is of 
scientific mind, biased for truth. Second, 
if he has taken this claim from his tradi- 
tional or religious sources. Third, when 
he finds it despicable to lower himself to a 
lie. This attitude is then a part of his as- 
piration to distinction, to unblemished 
personal honor. Absolute truth is a sci- 
entific, religious, or distinctive ideal. 

Self-perfection is the central ideal of 
individual ethics; it may even be entirely 
separated—at least in thought—from 
any reflection on its social and objective 
usefulness. In this respect it may be 
called a selfish ideal. But every possible 
standard of self-perfection transcends the 
ego, is superpersonal, reaches into the 
sphere of the objective, leads to the un- 
selfish, and introduces social, cultural, 
or religious values. I have not been able 
to find a single instance where it has been 
otherwise. That is the main conclusion. 

This result has been achieved by 
analysis and induction; it can also be 
confirmed by more deductive considera- 
tions. Selfish aims for selfish purposes are 
nonethical, even if the individual follows 
them consistently. Else no distinction of 
morality and nonmorality is possible, 
and the results become paradox. Selfish 
motivation, centered on the self, does not 
exclude moral qualification, since, for 
example, self-perfection is at the same 
time a personal and an ethical ideal. 
Therefore, the essential distinction must 
be in the quality of the aims, in their 
suprapersonal character. This view leads 
to a material ethics but leaves a very 
wide margin. 

This wide margin, however, explains 
the factual diversity and contradiction of 
ethical aims. Their theoretical possibility 
is enormous when the different outlooks, 
groups, religions, and times are taken in- 
to account. Many of them are excluded, 
owing to their peculiarity, from any gen- 
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constituent of the morals of a group or 
an individual. 

The last problem is that of unification 
and systemization of individual ethics. 
No general law is discernible in the con- 
struction of the ethical superego and in 
the selection and order of the virtues. 

One may renounce such an ethical sys- 
tem intentionally or miss the problem 
altogether; such persons find sufficiency 
in binding themselves to loose moral 
practices of daily life—in changing prin- 
ciples without fixed preferences accord- 
ing to the needs of the situation, and in 
following personal instincts and emo- 
tional conditions. 

The individual may construct his own 
hierarchy of values, binding himself, for 
example, in the first place, to truth, 
charity, or justice as principles which 
should never be violated, others being - 
relegated to the second, third, or fourth 
place, ad infinitum. 

There is still another principle of uni- 
fication. I would like to call it the “princi- 
ple of ethical balance.” It is based on the 
analysis of every ethical conflict on dis- 
cernment of the preferential ethical claim 
in an actual situation. It simply means 
the putting of primary things first. In 
scientific research truth is paramount, 
be the cost what it may; in community 
relations solidarity is the great funda- 
mental; in business we have honesty; 
while justice rules in the courts. 

Individual preferences and virtues 
will always be dependent on education, 
on social and religious background, and 
on national and family tradition. But 
they will also be the fruit of individual 
character, experience, and thought if 
they are deeper than mere imitation—if 
they are borne by an earnest personality 
having honest convictions. 
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CAN A REFORMED MATERIALISM DO JUSTICE TO VALUES? 


ROY WOOD SELLARS 


time to consider the possibilities 


I HAVE been arguing of late that it is 


inherent in a reformed, or philo- 
sophically mature, type of materialism. 
And by “materialism”’ I mean a physical 
realism which is dynamic and evolution- 
ary and finds an emergent place for mind 
and consciousness. Thus I take it for 
granted that traditional stereotypes 
must be rejected as outmoded by de- 
velopments in both science and philoso- 
phy. 

Hitherto I have largely concerned my- 
self with the epistemological and the 
cosmological problems involved, at- 
tempting to show that, within the con- 
tours of such a position, human knowing 
can be given a rational explanation and 
that mindedness and consciousness are 
not alien to the possibilities opened up 
by the working of integrative causality. 
In all this what was most needed was an 
imaginative epistemology aware of the 
nature and reach of human knowing and 
free from the Cartesian dogma which 
proscribed a content of being for matter 
an sich. While quite aware that Leibnitz 
had raised this question in its essentials, 
I was convinced that his epistemology 
was so inadequate that the path to an 
adequate materialism was blocked and 
attention diverted to panpsychism. But 
into these questions I cannot here enter. 
Suffice it to say that the new materialism 
finds it unnecessary to adopt panpsy- 
chism in order to do justice to the emer- 
gence of mind and consciousness. 

But if a revised and mature type of 
materialism can account for mind, con- 
sciousness, and the fact of human know- 


ing, can it also adequately handle hu- 
man values and all that side of human 
life connected with feeling, desire, voli- 
tion, and valuation? It is to this question 
that I wish now to give consideration, 
Can a reformed materialism do justice to 
values? 

No great culture, I believe, can have 
the vigor and the intellectual honesty it 
needs apart from some dominant deci- 
sions on such basic points. While the ma- 
terialist’s answers on first and last ques- 
tions differ in import and direction from 
those associated with Christianity and 
with the Platonic-Aristotelian tradition, 
he desires as large a cosmic canvas. He 
can be satisfied with nothing short of 
decisions on existential foregrounds and 
backgrounds, decisions which will cer- 
tainly help to give clarity to the cultural- 
ly needed conception of the human situa- 
tion. Speaking as one interested in social 
philosophy, I would say that it is more 
than likely that a candid and explicit 
materialism in the domain of philosophy 
might well inaugurate a new era of vigor 
and forthrightness in our culture. Man 
would then know his cosmic situation 
and turn with more decision to the hu- 
man scene. 

But such a focusing upon the human 
scene would make the clarification of 
questions as to the nature, status, and 
function of values a need all the more 
pressing. It is to questions such as these 
that I now turn. Always, however, I 
shall try to keep the ontological back- 
ground in mind. I shall be concerned less 
with the terms of the debate between 
various ethical schools than with the 
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fundamentals of axiology. For this rea- 
son I shall attack stereotyped concep- 
tions of naturalism, subjectivism, and 
teleology. In so doing I shall defend a 
kind of value realism which will differ 
from that of Professor Urban, which I 
would classify as value transcendentalism. 
And, in the sequel, I shall seek to answer 
his objections to naturalistic humanism. 
It will be noted that he makes much of 
teleology and is inclined to tie it in with 
theism. I, on the other hand, believe in 
the emergence of various levels of im- 
manent teleology founded on structural 
patterns and their directional activities. 
All of which means, again, that axiology 
cannot be separated from ontological 
issues. 
I 

It is, I believe, unfortunate that so 
many of those who speak of “‘naturalism”’ 
and “subjectivism” seldom define their 
terms with precision. The same fault 
tends to appear in the use of the term 
“intuition” and such terms as, for ex- 
ample, “nonnatural properties.” I con- 
stantly have the feeling that the type of 
naturalism many ethicists have in mind 
is that of the nineteenth century. Again, 
there seems to be a neglect of the social 
sciences and, in psychology, the tendency 
to retain the simplicist kind of psycholo- 
gy of Hume and Mill. Both the logical 
positivists and their opponents seem 
to move most easily in this universe of 
discourse. I, on the other hand, believe 
in concepts, meaning, and reference and 
hold to judgment in both knowledge and 
valuation. 

The most natural context for values 
seems to me discoverable at the level of 
social psychology and the social sciences. 
And it is to me clear that genesis never 
precludes meaning and validity. It fol- 
lows that empiricism and naturalism do 
not imply reductionism or the denial of 
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discoverable meanings and references. 
In fact, I admit that I have always been 
perplexed by discussions of naturalistic 
ethics which claimed to reduce moral to 
nonmoral terms. As well reduce mathe- 
matical concepts to nonmathematical 


.ones just because images may be in- 


volved. It is not the genetic novelty of a 
concept which is vicious but the ac- 
ceptance of it apart from application and 
verification. 

It will be my thesis that value judg- 
ments—including moral ones—are as 
genuinely interpretative and referential 
as cognitional ones and that much of the 
dispute, inaugurated by G. E. Moore, 
about a supposed naturalistic fallacy 
and the reduction of ethical terms to non- 
ethical ones has been due to the lack of a 
clear distinction between objectively 
directed appraisal and objectively direct- 
ed cognition. In accordance with this 
approach I shall drop the common use of 
the term “intrinsic values’ and stress 
the difference between terminal values, 
on the one hand, and instrumental and 
contributory values, on the other. What 
are usually spoken of as “intrinsic val- 
ues’’ I shall name “‘satisfactions.”’ I take 
this to be more than an affair of termi- 
nology, since it is my desire to stress val- 
ue judgments and to make these, so far 
as possible, communicable and justifi- 
able. After all, we do have such terms as 
“pleasures” and “satisfactions” and 
“enjoyings” for experiences assignable 
to selves; and it would seem sensible to 
keep the newer term, “value,” for the 
result of appraisal. Of course, as we shall 
see, value assignments and appraisals 
are conditioned by satisfactions; and, 
since the reference is at the same time 
both objective and subjective in import, 
it is difficult, and yet necessary, to dis- 
tinguish the value assignment from the 
satisfaction which conditions it. 
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What I shall be trying to do, in short, 
will be to develop a via media between 
Platonism, on the one hand, and merely 
affective subjectivism, on the other. I 
hold that we humans develop value 
meanings of objective import after their 
kind. They are not intuitions of some- 
thing transcendental called the “good,” 
but they are responsible and justifiable 
appraisals of things, events, and possi- 
bilities in the light of their bearing upon 
human life. The clue to keep in mind is 
the difference of motivation and purpose 
between explicit cognitional endeavors 
and valuational ones. 

Obviously, as a materialist, I am 
naturalistic in my outlook in these mat- 
ters. What I protest against is the parody 
of naturalism that is usually involved in 
the claim that it involves the reduction of 
ethical notions to nonethical ones. Surely 
this is a part of the old reductive tradi- 
tion. Even so-called “natural goods” 


are subject to critical appraisal. Does 
this food injure me or nourish me? Is 
this scientific method the best in hand- 
ling this particular problem? I have the 
impression that a kind of passive fac- 


tualism dominates discussion in this 
field. It is a fact that I feel approval; it is 
a fact that I like this drink. Now, I see 
no reason to deny such facts. The point 
is that in appraisals we go beyond them 
to statements about continuing approv- 
als in which we are well aware of objec- 
tive factors as well as of personal ones. 

What I shall aim at, accordingly, is a 
position which does justice to what is 
true in subjectivism and in statistical 
naturalism and yet does justice to objec- 
tive reference and appraisal. The em- 
phasis will be upon value judgments and 
their assignments; and yet it will be seen 
that there is no need to resort to tran- 
scendentalism or value reification. The 
method I shall use will be that of working 


out the difference between cognitiona] 
judgments and value judgments. In this 
fashion, contrast will assist us in realiz- 
ing the nature, conditions, and validity 
of value judgments. In both cases there 
are, I hold, objective reference and in- 
terpretation. But valuation involves a 
peculiar reflexive story added to the 
cognitional framework and having its own 
kind of objective significance. 

As to the fear some philosophers seem 
to entertain that ethics will be taken 
away from them and become a social sci- 
ence, I can only remark that that dread 
event will happen unless ethics ceases to 
be a largely formal and puzzled discus- 
sion of intuitions and naturalistic falla- 
cies. In America, at least, social psy- 
chology and sociology are enlarging the 
context of ethical discussions. Philoso- 
phy cannot stay the growth of the social 
sciences in technique and range. The job 
is one of co-operation. The philosopher 
can contribute by clarifying distinctions 
and categories. In my opinion, the moral 
philosopher can today make his best 
contribution by clearing up the differ- 
ence between descriptive cognition and 
valuation. 


II 


I shail argue, then, that in valuation 
we go far beyond interjections and the 
evincing of feelings to a vital estimation 
of the bearing of things, acts, and pro- 
posals upon the self and the social group. 
And the self here is always a socialized 
self and yet an individual.' Needless to 
say, I shall argue that the shortcomings 
of the logical positivists in their theory of 
values parallel their sensationalism in 
their theory of knowledge. Since they 
really have only sensations instead of 


* To me the self is the socially developed organic 
self. The self is not only conscious but active and 
dispositional. As an existent, it is a substantive 
process. 
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physical continuants, in the one case, we 
should expect them to have only feelings 
and not selves aware of feelings and their 
objective import in the other. What Iam 
seeking to bring out, in short, is a realis- 
tic theory of valuation as a dimension 
additional to strict cognition—a di- 
mension tied up with the fact that hu- 
man beings are practical agents engaged 
in the business of living and not merely 
of knowing. 

It is well to remember that the human 
self is not subjective in some invidious 
sense, even though its experiences, both 
cognitional and volitional, belong to it. 
To the realist, the human organic self, 
minded and conscious, is a continuant 
engaged in the business of living in an 
environment, physical and social, as real 
as—but no more real than—itself. Does 
it not sound plausible to argue that value 
judgments are situational and reflexive 
appraisals to which are relevant all that 
bears upon the activity involved? It 
follows that they cannot have the neu- 
trality and purely factual quality that 
holds of the aim dominant in cognition. 
In science we seek to know things as 
they are apart from ourselves. Let us ad- 
mit that this ideal is itself a historical 
achievement. Yet it expresses the nature 
of knowing. 

Were it not for the factual and ob- 
jective framework which cognition gives 
us, we would be immersed in feeling of a 
blind sort. But our actual feelings and 
emotions have, in the main, directions 
and objects. We do not merely fear; we 
fear this or that thing or event. It is be- 
cause the self is, in its awareness, set over 
against other things that appraisal passes 
beyond mere feeling, however evinced, 
and secures symbolic significance. In 
this fashion things and events are looked 
upon in the light of present and predict- 
able responses and experiences. Feelings 
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settle down into sentiments and at- 
titudes which become the personal basis 
of the objective appraisal. All this is 
verbalized and, in its own fashion, con- 
ceptualized. At the same time, operations 
and methods are worked out for testing 
value judgments, which, as judgments, 
make claims which outleap a time and 
mood. For, as I see it, it is the self as a 
continuant whose verdict is proclaimed. 
“T like that.” “I do like that.” “Unless 
I change more than I now expect to, I 
shall continue to like that.” It is because 
there is a reference to the self that even 
expressions of liking are not mere inter- 
jections. They reflect the decision of the 
self with reference to something beyond 
itself. And that is why it is recognized 
that they imply the likableness of the 
object. Such likableness is grounded on 
the nature of the object in its bearing up- 
on the self. As we shall see, it follows 
from this situation that the predicates 
assigned in value judgments are objective 
after their kind. They are also justifiable 
in terms of their relevant bases. 

It is, in my opinion, a foolish endeavor 
to seek to reduce appraisals to facts even 
though they must have an empirical 
basis. While there is nothing esoteric and 
unempirical about them, appraisals are 
not simply cognitions. They are ways of 
looking at objects in the light of the self 
as an affective and conative creature. 
And it is because the human self has this 
developed capacity to consider acts with 
reference to their expected effects upon 
itself that attitudes toward them arise. 
In a more complicated way, norms of 
conduct get socially established. In all 
this it would be correct to assert that the 
subjective becomes as objectified as 
what is external to the self. This point is 
recognized in the term “attitude.” The 
organic self and its attitude are both ad- 
mittedly in the same world as things and 
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events. But, by their very nature, the 
context of attitudes is situational and 
reflexive. Were these actualities better 
appreciated, it would be better realized 
that feelings are regarded as objectively 
located in attitudes and directed toward 
objects. It is for this reason that they are 
not blind and directionless and subjec- 
tive in some ghostly and isolated way. I 
fear events; I love this person; I enjoy 
music. In all these cases the capacity we 
have to denote and refer to objectivities 
correlative to the self lifts judgment to 
objectivity. 

The point to keep in mind is the fact 
that, in valuation, we are not simply 
trying to know. We are objectively and 
interpretatively trying to appreciate the 
way in which all sorts of objects and 
events—actual and _ possible—would 
probably link up with our lives in a mul- 
titude of varying conditions. The variety 
of objects is immense and their bearings 
multiform. And it must not be forgotten 
that levels and kinds of interest in the 
self must be touched off. What I am em- 
phasizing is the empirical fact that the 
self, as a going continuant, is bound to 
appraise and not merely to know. Fac- 
tualism is a form of mere intellectualism. 

I suppose one of the chief motives for 
recurrent factualism is the fear of values 
as mysterious entities having an esoteric 
status. But, obviously, the materialist 
would reject Platonism and transcen- 
dentalism as sharply as the neo-positiv- 
ist. He would not seek to make entities 
out of values. It is better, therefore, to 
speak of “appraisals” or “‘value assign- 
ments” than of “values.” If the term 
must be used substantively, it would be 
welltospeak of “values” asobjects valued. 
In short, “value” is a relational term be- 
cause it always involves a reflexive refer- 
ence to the human center of the situa- 
tion. A value proposition is incomplete 


until such centripetal reference is made 
explicit. 

Now my objections to Moore’s fa- 
mous. “naturalistic fallacy” have been in 
part terminological and in part caused by 
his failure to distinguish sharply enough 
between cognizing and valuing. He gave 
the impression of thinking of value as a 
simple property of a nonphysical kind 
which should be open to intuition, where- 
as, as I see it, value predicates reflect not 
cognitions but appraisals. In other words, 
value is not the kind of property which 
cognition concerns itself with. It is not 
descriptive in nature. Rather is it a justi- 
fiable appraisal of the object im the light 
of how it could enter the life of one enter- 
ing into relations with it. It is that kind 
of an interpretation and not something 
discoverable about the object upon 
merely sensory evidence. But it is not 
arbitrary and without foundation. There 
must be something about the object 
which enables it to function situationally 
and relationally with respect to human 
interests. And it is important to bear in 
mind that cognition gives the framework 
upon which the self embroiders its ap- 
praisals. Otherwise, there would be only 
directionless moods and feelings. 

It follows from this general perspec- 
tive that my outlook is in many ways 
akin to that exemplified in Dewey, Perry, 
and Parker. All three are opposed to 
Urban’s value realism or transcenden- 
talism. And, since I am, in this article, 
concerned more with formal analysis 
than with the variegated, material con- 
tent of human values, it may be well to 
indicate likenesses and differences with- 
in the generic similarity. All three, I 
take it, maintain that value judgments 
are empirically based and testable in 
terms of data relevant and expressive of 
contributions and concerns. 

In axiology, as in other formal divi- 
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sions of philosophy, much turns upon 
some accepted assumption. Now it is 
obvious that I hold that mistakes in 
epistemology have played havoc in this 
field, preventing the proper conception 
of the framework within which valuation 
works. Thus Dewey has a keen sense for 
critical and experimental evaluations but 
assumes that values are features of that 
“blanket experience” within which his 
thinking operates. It is undoubtedly true 
that cognition and valuation are com- 
present and interwoven in conscious liv- 
ing. But the overt materialist is one who 
has pressed through naive realism, 
whether epistemic or axiological, and 
recognized that external things are not 
open to literal inspection but are denoted 
and symbolized as over agairist the or- 
ganic self in which we feel ourselves to 
be embodied and of which we become 
reflexively aware. And I have argued 
that there is no existential, cognitive, or 
referential relation involved in the self’s 
denoting and describing things. This 
against both idealism and the new real- 
ism.? Now, as is well known, Dewey 
turned his back upon the possibilities 
discoverable in a reanalysis of repre- 
sentative realism. My quarrel, then, 
with Dewey is not on the score of his 
empiricism and his rejection of value 
transcendentalism but on the absence of 
a correct framework within which to 
assess the functional and situational ap- 
praisals which human beings make. And, 
since I am concerned with the thesis that 
a reformed materialism can do justice to 
values, this difference of formal perspec- 
tive is crucial. Since I am a substantial- 
ist, too, though not of the old static 
variety, the pragmatic emphasis upon 


? A typical expression of this rejection of a cogni- 
tive relation is to be found in The Principles and 
Problems of Philosophy (New York: Macmillan Co., 


1926), p. 114. 


process and the future seems to me to 
lack the necessary appreciation of the 
generic and cumulative in human nature 
and to focus too sharply upon an almost 
complete plasticity. But this is not the 
place to discuss this complex and tanta- 
lizing question of the range of change in 
human nature. Suffice it to remark that I 
think relativism in ethics has been over- 
done. Human nature and social relations 
are not so capricious and arbitrarily fluid 
as some have declared. But within these 
caveats I have great sympathy with 
Dewey’s value empiricism. It is my be- 
lief that reformed materialism can ab- 
sorb what is valid in his analysis. 

As regards Perry, the primary diver- 
gence stems from epistemology. To de- 
fine as value “any object of any interest” 
does call attention, quite properly, to 
the two bases of valuation which are in- 
terwoven situationally, vectorially, and 
reflexively. But—and this is the point— 
it makes no proper connection between 
them, because of the shortcomings of the 
new realism. He shows no adequate com- 
prehension of the referential selection of 
the object as that which is both known 
and appraised, that is, how it is lifted, 
from being merely thing or event, to the 
status of being an object of cognition 
and of interest—a status, of course, to 
which it may well be indifferent. Other 
human beings become aware of having 
that status for another human being, just 
because they are aware that they make 
them objects of responsive attention 
themselves. In other words, “object” 
is a reflexive term, while “thing” is not. 
It is this referential play outward from 
the self in both cognition and valuation, 
as against the causal impact, actual or 
possible, from the thing to the self, which 
the new realism could handle only with 
the ineptitudes of “external relations” 
and searchlights, which must be given 
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flexibility. A value is, strictly speaking, 
a value assignment to that which is made 
an object. And this value assignment is a 
complex variable which is a function of 
many factors brought into awareness 
with one another within the self. As I 
have argued, value judgments are not 
intuitions or mechanical juxtapositions 
of “objects” and interests. Concepts and 
value meanings mediate them in re- 
sponsible relations to attitudes impreg- 
nated with feeling and conation re- 
garded as expressive of the self. 

Perhaps because of his metaphysical 
interests, Parker, on the other hand, has 
tended to be too subjectivistic in his ap- 
proach, as in his reversal of Perry’s 
formula into any interest in any object. 
Such a formula makes value factual and 
psychological in nature. It calls atten- 
tion to the base in the self which, of 
course, must be recognized. The ma- 
terialist does not dispute this fact but 


has a different conception of the self than 
has the panpsychist. When questions of 
the existential basis of value come up for 
discussion, it must not be forgotten that 


a mature, philosophical materialism 
solves the psychophysical problem with- 
in the framework of critical realism and 
emergence. It is clearly a defensible idea 
that the organized and operative or- 
ganic self is conscious and that such 
consciousness is a “natural isolate’’ from 
a context of functioning in which it par- 
ticipates. Here, and here alone, is the 
individual on the inside of nature. It 
would seem that the cortex is qualitied 
in this participative fashion, even though 
abstract, descriptive knowledge using 
sensory evidence, as a point of departure, 
cannot attain it from the outside. But 
why should the cortex not be qualitied 
in this internal and participative fashion? 
Nothing but dogma, Cartesian or New- 
tonian, denies it. As I see it, panpsy- 


chism and personal idealism represent 
the implications of an epistemology un- 
able, or unwilling, to do justice to the 
denotative and categorial structure of 
human knowing as regards both externa] 
things and the organic self. No objective 
knowing is knowledge by acquaintance, 
The self is a continuant which we re- 
flexively denote and categorially know 
even while, in consciousness, participat- 
ing in it. The self is not reducible to feel- 
ing; and yet feeling is intrinsic to the 
functioning self. So much the materialist 
can say of the human level, thereby re- 
maining an empiricist. Any other type of 
materialism cuts off, by definition, its 
pou sto, its experiential base. 

The definition of “value’’ in terms of 
desires, satisfactions, and enjoyments, 
as actual experiences, is, of course, per- 
missible; and no one, I suppose, would 
undertake to deny their factuality. So 
defined, it is tempting to speak of them 
as intrinsic values in contrast to instru- 
mental values, which are factors which 
causally condition them. But value 
theory would then take the form of psy- 
chophysics. 

If value is equated with appraisal, or 
value assignment, it is best to keep one’s 
eye on judgment. Any object which can 
be selected and which arouses interest 
can be valued situationally, if in no other 
respect than as a liking or an approval. 
The reasons for, or bases of, such liking 
or approval may well be complex and 
either reinforcing or opposing. The more 
explicit the total response becomes, the 
more it represents an integration of the 
self. On the whole, one says, I like that 
person or that kind of action. 

The wide varieties of values reflect the 
bearing of the object upon the self. The 
aesthetic object connects up with differ- 
ent interests and attitudes than does the 
object used as a tool. The personal status 
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called “fame” evokes different tenden- 
cies than does health or wealth. It is this 
terrific sweep and range of the self as a 
living, affective, and conative thing 
which makes it an ongoing microcosm 
immersed in the tides of being and aware 
of their situational impact. It is the self 
which is the center and which relates ob- 
jects and objectives in manifold ways, 
according to their known capacities and 
relevancies. Language is the instrument 
of such symbolic ordering and appraisal; 
and broad groupings, correspondent to 
recognizable interests, stand out. And 
these interests are themselves integrated 
in the self in changing ways according to 
the pattern of the situation. At times we 
must eat; and at times nothing is more 
inconsequential. 

Now the import of all this is that the 
usual mechanical contrast between in- 
trinsic and extrinsic, instrumental and 
terminal, seems to me not to carry us 
very far. It is more intellectual than axio- 
logical. Of course, I realize that, if I 
want certain results, I must seek the 
means for their realization. And this 
holds in art, economics, health, science, 
and morality. Likwise, I become aware 
that achievements, which filled the 
horizon and were terminal in my in- 
terests, turn out to have contributory 
value for the self. Life is conative and 
cumulative; and the self, though a con- 
tinuant, is both cumulative and, within 
limits, alterative. But the directive 
center of values is the self in its interests 
and admirations. Here is immersion in a 
microcosm which is immanently objec- 
tive, as any living organism is. 

It may, to some, appear strange that a 
materialist should so emphasize the self 
and call attention to its configurated and 
balanced interplay of interests and ad- 
mirations as the decisive source of ap- 
praisals. But the philosophical material- 
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ist is an empiricist, though a realistic 
one. He sees no reason not to acknowl- 
edge the fact that the human, organic, 
self is gifted with the capacity of cogni- 
tive reference and appraisal and that, in 
self-consciousness, interests and admira- 
tions induce value judgments upon all 
that can be thought as having bearing 
upon the economy and aspiration of the 
self. Expressions, frustrations, inter- 
dependence, relative autonomy—all af- 
fect the pattern of valuation. Here our 
categories must be those of life itself, 
but of a life evolved to the stage of judg- 
ment and self-consciousness. A natural- 
ism which thinks only of facts and has 
not awakened to the crucial importance 
of categories may satisfy a positivist but 
not a philosophical materialist. 

Now Parker in his most recent work 
on value theory has applied to this field 
the doctrine that there is no referential, 
or cognitive, relation. I anticipate that 
this application will involve a greater 
emphasis upon value judgment, as 
against the subjective data upon which 
it is based—data which, I have argued, 
are intrinsic to observable attitudes. 
Were Dewey to give greater recognition 
of the subjective and to admit the frame- 
work of physical realism and were Park- 
er to advance from his Berkeleian sub- 
jectivism, they would, I anticipate, meet 
at about the point to which the argu- 
ment of this paper leads, namely, that 
value assignments are objective after 
their kind and express the significance 
of objects and events to the interests and 
admirations of the self. Technically, 
such valuations are justifiable because 
not arbitrary and capricious; but they 
are not merely intellectual and factual, 
and so not true in a merely cognitional 
sense. They do not presuppose some 
determinate state of affairs to be de- 
scribed in an impersonal fashion. Of 
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course, an act of valuation and its out- 
come can be known and become a fact 
for biography and sociology. But such 
knowledge assumes valuation and its 
peculiar claims and is in no sense reduc- 
tive. It strikes me that those pragmatists 
who, like Lepley, wish to translate judg- 
ments of value into equivalent judg- 
ments of fact are confusing ultimate 
genres. Why? I have a suspicion that the 
motive is the fear of values as esoteric 
entities. 
Ill 

The importance of a correct episte- 
mological framework, if values are to 
receive their proper interpretation, leads 
to the brief discussion of values as so- 
called “tertiary qualities.” 

The conception of stripping off quali- 
ties from things, like layers from an 
onion, presupposes naive realism. It is 
as though the very surface of physical 
things were open to apprehension and 
that, thereafter, reflection forced one to 
remove certain of the apprehended 
qualities as illusory. First, value quali- 
ties are removed; and then colors and 
other sensuous qualities are likewise re- 
garded as really “‘subjective.” 

But a more critical kind of epistemolo- 
gy relinquishes the naive apprehensional 
conception of knowing, while keeping 
realistic references and beliefs. It is then 
a question of descriptive judgment ex- 
pressing the sort of information which 
can be deciphered from sensory data as 
evidence about external things. And, of 
course, comparison and measurement 
are operations in which sensory data are 
used but which are directed at what is 
being measured and compared with the 
aid of readings. 

Scientific realism does not, in point of 
fact, retain any vestige of the direct ap- 
prehension of qualities but falls back on 
conceptual descriptions evidenced by 


observations as confirmatory of abstract 
theories. The whole theory of perception, 
as against sensing, is involved in this 
view of scientific method. For what we 
are deciphering is the structure and he- 
havior of things, so far as these are ab- 
stractly disclosable. Russell to the con- 
trary, we are thinking ontologically and 
categorially in the achievement of facts 
about the physical world. We regard our- 
selves as measuring not sensations but 
material things and as gaining facts 
about them. 

Into the logical and the epistemologi- 
cal details it is impossible here to enter. 
The implication is, however, clear. Val- 
ues are no more surface qualities of 
things than are color and felt hardness. 
What is more, it is quickly realized that 
feelings do not have even the degree of 
cognitive relevance that sensations have. 
Rather do they express the response of 
the self in a more central and less periph- 
eral way. The function of feeling is not 
external disclosure—that is left to sen- 
sory data—but an indication of the way 
the self is affected as regards its vital 
tendencies and desires. It is in this sense 
that feeling is personal in reference. It 
has reflexive significance, and its dis- 
closure can be employed in self-aware- 
ness. 

To make a long story as short as pos- 
sible, values are in no sense tertiary and 
illusory qualities of a cognitional sort. 
They are the valuation assigned to ob- 
jects in the light of their recognized bear- 
ing upon the self in térms of feeling and 
experienced attitude. While such values 
can be verbalized and conceptualized, 
there usually remains, to give them reali- 
ty and tang, some degree of actual feel- 
ing intrinsic to a directed attitude. 

While, then, objects are given value 
meaning on the basis of the organic self’s 
awareness of its relevant feelings with 
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respect to them and while such value 
judgments are objective after their own 
fashion and justifiable, it is misleading to 
think of such valuations as semicognitive, 
as somehow intuited in objects through 
our feelings. Rather must they be con- 
ceived, after their specific nature, as ap- 
praisals and not as cognitions. My ob- 
jection to the term “intuition through 
feeling,” as an escape from subjectivism, 
is not to the assertion of objective refer- 
ence and significance but to the sugges- 
tion of a cognizable, descriptive property 
somehow apprehended. Values must be 
well based, but they pertain to objects 
only in the light of their capacity to bear 
upon the self. There is nothing esoteric 
about them, nothing whose foundation 
escapes empirical awareness and testing. 

It is, accordingly, not against the ob- 
jectivity of value judgments that I pro- 
test, but against that kind of value 
realism which savors of Platonism and 
transcendentalism. As I see it, values are 
created by the responsible relations of 
the life in which they are immersed. 
They are functional and not supernal 
edicts. They are immanent in the process 
of living and not heteronomous and 
authoritarian. Now haveasuspicion that 
Urban has more than this inmind when he 
speaks of ‘‘ought-to-be-ness”’ as a quality 
of certain possible acts. So farasIcan size 
it up, “ought-to-be-ness”’ pertains to pos- 
sibilities in connection with a human 
situation with its interests, interconnec- 
tions, affections, and admirations. I omit 
the question whether “ought” is the 
right root, since it sounds linguistically 
more natural to speak of ‘“‘ought-to-do.”’ 
I judge that it is the sense of intrinsic 
authority assigned to values in the tran- 
scendental tradition that Urban has in 
mind. To me, on the contrary, the au- 
thority of valuations rests on their justi- 
fiability in terms of human life. 
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IV 


There is good reason to believe that 
axiology has reached a saturation-point, 
so far as empirical material is concerned. 
Basic data—moral, aesthetic, religious, 
psychological, and _ sociological—have 
been gathered and very competently 
analyzed. Much is known about the 
genesis and conditions of human values 
in various cultural settings. Old types of 
authoritarianism and absolutism, with 
their corresponding sanctions and fixed 
principles, have been steadily under- 
mined. But it is equally clear that nei- 
ther the terminology of the new outlook 
nor its philosophical perspective has 
been sufficiently determined. More 
sharpness and tidiness are necessary. 

Now it has been my argument that 
such formal tidiness in axiology de- 
mands clarity in epistemology and on- 
tology. The framework must be there to 
sustain the further interweaving of valu- 
ations. As I see it, the self moves back 
and forth within the structure deciphered 
by cognitive activity, working out con- 
sequential, reflexive valuations. Thus, 
ideals are conceived possibilities illu- 
minated by their bearing upon human 
interests and admirations. The experi- 
mental momentum of life is focused up- 
on them. 

Perhaps the emphasis upon the im- 
manence, or situational immersion, of 
value judgments conveys more ade- 
quately than the term “relativity” the 
rejection of transcendental types of 
absolutism. In its struggle with au- 
thoritarianism, relativism usually took 
on the idea of arbitrariness. The em- 
phasis we have laid upon the justifiabili- 
ty of value judgments excludes this 
note. It implies objectivity and testabili- 
ty within an immanent situation. Val- 
ues are not pressed upon man from the 
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outside; they reflect and express rele- 
vancies. 

Equally important for an adequate 
perspective is the contrast with the in- 
tention of cognition. In cognition the 
purpose is to achieve facts about a state 
of affairs. And the adjective “true”’ sig- 
nifies the belief that such facts have been 
achieved through a proposition. There is 
something absolute and external in the 
aim—what I call a “disclosure.” But, as 
I see it, the intention in valuation is of a 
somewhat different sort, and the data 
and the role of the self are different. 
There is the effort, as a going concern 
always approximative, to appraise the 
bearing of the object upon the interests, 
loves, and admirations of the self—and 
of a socialized self at that. There is here 
internality with responsibility to every- 
thing relevant. Sentiments and feelings 
are clues to the value of objectives under 
advisement. There is experimentation, 
deliberation, for the self has to discover 
what it most enduringly desires and ad- 
mires. There are gradations, levels, 
hierarchies—all adjustable to situations 
and necessities. As I see it, we have in 
values an understanding of things, acts, 
and events with respect to their conse- 
quences and impacts upon human selves. 
It is for this reason that they furnish the 
contours of choice and action. Knowl- 
edge as such does not do this, for it is 
neutral and impersonal. 

Such a conception presses beyond the 
kind of relativism which is a mere skepti- 
cal protest against transcendental ab- 
solutism or a postulated hierarchy of 
value essences to be pressed upon human 
life. The essential points are immanence, 
process, and objective appraisal in terms 
of what is relevant to human living. 
Values assigned, ideals, and norms per- 
tain to objects in the light of how they 
are thought to link up with the needs 


and purposes of human beings. They are 
testable and revisable. But they are not 
the kind of properties, or facts about 
things, which cognition by itself can 
seize. They are consequential and re- 
flexive, adjectival to living. And yet, 
within this setting, they are objective in 
import. 

I take it that this conception of value 
assignments waits upon an epistemology 
which, like critical realism, can explain 
the referential range of the human mind 
without literal transcendence. And it 
involves a frank recognition of the differ- 
ent intent native to explicit cognition 
and valuation. This is why I prefer to 
keep the adjective “true” for cognitional 
judgments. Both types of judgments are 
empirical and testable, but the aim and 
the data used differ. Moreover, the 
centrality of the self as a reflexive base 
brings it about that, in the long run, a 
merely social table of values remains 
generic and must permit shadings ac- 
cording to personality and _ situation. 
Such shadings in no sense impugn the 
objectivity and responsibility to rele- 
vant data of the value judgment. 

The generic character of ideals, norms, 
and principles reflects their social refer- 
ence and foundation. They indicate 
general objectives and workable stand- 
ards. To that extent they are guides. 
But ethics and aesthetics have long real- 
ized that this generic outline does not 
entail detailed uniformity. There must be 
adjustment to the personality and the 
circumstances of the individual. Tastes 
vary within a range of positive apprecia- 
tions. When the objects valued are in- 
stitutions, a main concern is social work- 
ing and loyalty. A kind of statistical 
awareness qualifies many social values. 
I value actual institutions in the light of 
what can be expected from the citizenry, 
given their education and outlook. Were 
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these different, my demands would alter. 
Social realism looks upon society as a 
substantive process. 

One other point. To what degree is 
human nature plastic? And by “human 
nature” 1 mean, of course, human beings. 
Were they completely plastic, practical- 
ly any value assignment could be made 
justifiable by a transforming pressure 
upon them. The employment in our day 
of propaganda has made this question a 
live one. It should be noted that value 
judgments are conditioned by factual 
ones and by circumstances. Othello 
loved Desdemona even while his com- 
plex attitude toward her was being 
changed by lago’s deceit. My own belief 
is that human nature is not generically 
plastic but only specifically so. The de- 
mand for happiness, the dislike of frus- 
tration, and the capacity for loyalty and 
admiration are invariables. It is for this 
reason that the general direction of the 
ideal of progress can be set. How it is to 
be worked out depends upon one’s phi- 
losophy of history. 

Suppose, then, that we adopt the 
terminology suggested and hold value 
judgments to be objective in import after 
their kind. There are degrees in their 
justifiability because of the relevance of 
individual differences and _ situations. 
The self is, likewise, not something speci- 
fically determinate in a static way but 
something growing and finding itself. 

Both Dewey and Parker seem to me 
to be sympathetic with such a perspec- 
tive. And yet the first has been too afraid 
of the self and of the “‘subjective,’’ while 
the second has emphasized the self and 
the subjective at the expense of the ob- 
jective. It is my belief that tidiness in 
axiology requires the clarification in 
epistemology and ontology which I have 
indicated. The referential and existential 
framework must be deciphered before 


the added reflexive projections of value 
can be understood. Then the self can be 
seen to perform a work of interpretative 
assignments of values, to whatever comes 
within the range of its objective refer- 
ence, in the light of its bearing upon the 
economy and conative endeavor of its 
agential drive. Thus do consequential 
values pertain, in their own objective 
fashion, to objects. 

One of the unfortunate features of 
ethical controversy has been the unde- 
fined use of the term “objective.” What 
kind of objectivity is Westermarck at- 
tacking? A kind of a priori rationalism? 
Again, I note a touch of old-fashioned 
mathematical rationalism in Rashdall. 
And I may say, in passing, that I wish 
Dr. Ewing would not so easily content 
himself with the method of exclusion, by 
telling us what it is not.3 I have at least 
tried to explain in a positive way what I 
mean by the “objectivity of value judg- 
ments.” 

V 

English thinkers—seemingly follow- 
ing the lead of Moore—have given much 
time to showing that both subjectivism 
and naturalism are untenable in axiology, 
especially at the ethical level. And, of 
course, the dodges of the positivists have 
played their part. As in their philosophy 
in general, their factualism largely re- 
flects their phobias and their lack of 
either an epistemology or an ontology. 
It is, quite obviously, Platonism and 
value transcendentalism which they are 
avoiding, by the quite unempirical meth- 
od of denying value judgments. One rea- 
son for this is that they have no ade- 


3] refer particularly to his recent paper, “Sub- 
jectivism and Naturalism in Ethics,’’ Mind, April, 
1944. I recall that Dr. Ewing was convinced that I 
was a subjectivist because I maintained that value 
judgments were not true but justifiable. That, how- 
ever, was long ago—in the summer of 1925. 
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quate notion of the self, thus following 
Hume. 

By “‘subjectivism” is meant, I gather, 
that apparent value judgments about 
things and events are actually only 
statements about a person’s feelings and 
desires. They are thus really factualistic 
and a matter of biography. The fact 
that I like a thing in no wise contradicts 
the fact that another does not like it. 

By “naturalism” something of the 
nature of statistical statements about 
what most men in a group like or tend to 
like is signified. Thus to say that an ac- 
tion is “right” merely means, according 
to this way of thinking, the fact that 
most men in a given culture tend to feel 
in an approving way about it. Here, 
again, we have cognition and factualism. 

That there are such facts is undenia- 
ble, for there are bases of this kind. But, 
surely, in value judgments by individuals 
such bases are the point of departure for 
appraisals which are defensible. It might 
be well to recall that cognitional judg- 
ments also demand perfectly natural 
sensory and conceptual bases. It is a 
fact that, when I judge a book to be 
oblong, I am guided by certain sensory 
and conceptual factors without which I 
would not make the cognitional claim. 
Yet the knowledge-claim points beyond 
these factors to the assertion of a dis- 
closure of the characteristics of an exist- 
ent other than themselves. In other 
words, the logical thing for those shifting 
to biographical and statistical emphases 
to do would be to transform cognitional 
judgments in a similar fashion and to be- 
come Protagorean. But it would be a 
sad mistake to conclude from this fact 
that a proposition is not an eternal and 
timeless entity but something formu- 

lated and entertained by specific human 
beings at specific times and places, that it 
does not claim significance beyond itself 


and is not either true or false. As well say 
of my muscles that, because they consist 
of tissues, they cannot contract. 

Now I take it to be the case that val. 
ue judgments are referential after their 
own kind and that they do say something 
about their objects in an interpretative 
way. Values pertain to such objects in 
the light of their bearing upon factors 
which are valuatively relevant. Such 
recognition of relevance and situational 
pertaining implies a high level of mental 
acumen and, as I have argued, presup- 
poses the cognitional framework. It may 
well be that, at naive levels, the precise 
difference in the performance may not be 
clear to the human mind. Religious and 
authoritarian perspectives have further 
confused human thinking to make values 
supernal intuitions or mandates. But the 
attempt of the logical positivists to deny 
valuations—normative and justifiable— 
is just another case of unempirical em- 
piricism. The procedure is, however, 
quite natural for those who seek to trans- 
late referential characterizations about 
things and selves into statements about 
possible sensations. It is all of one cloth. 
And that is why I insist on the need fora 
well-established epistemological and on- 
tological framework. 

To me, as I have before remarked, 
such a framework is realistic and even 
materialistic. And that is why I have al- 
ways disliked Moore’s terminology while 
recognizing its import. The “‘naturalistic 
fallacy”’ is really a confusion between de- 
scriptive cognition and value assign- 
ment. It has nothing to do with natu- 
ralism as a general philosophical position, 
though constantly so interpreted. It 
simply points to the fact that value 
predicates are not of the nature of at- 
tributes to be discovered in cognitional 
ways through the use of sensory evi- 
dence. What they pertain to is a justifi- 
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able appraisal of an act or object in the 
light of its recognized actual, or possible, 
bearing upon the affections, admirations, 
endeavors, and approvals of selves. In 
expression, value judgments are often 
elliptical and do not make this situation- 
al and reflexive relevance explicit. But 
philosophers have little excuse for being 
misled. It is the self in all the urgency of 
living that is immersed in objective situa- 
tions; and, as we have argued, valua- 
tions are objective and referential after 
their kind, communicable and_ test- 
able. 

What ethics, for example, can do is 
to make its postulates and criteria ex- 
plicit. To call an act right, or morally 
fitting, signifies a moral appraisal of the 
act with reference to what is considered 
morally relevant. The ultimate base is 
probably human welfare in the context 
of demands, admirations, and _ social 
ties. I suppose this points in the direction 
of what is sometimes called ‘‘ideal utili- 
tarianism.”’ I have usually called it 
“ethical humanism.”’ 

One last point in this section. While I 
am skeptical of any attempt to save 
philosophy as something independent of 
science, I recognize that the special sci- 
ences have their particular job to do and 
that certain general questions remain if 
“science” is to be’ completed. This ab- 
stract completion consists in the clari- 
fication of categories—epistemic, on- 
tological, and axiological. And this 
amounts to a division of labor. 

To object to the “reduction” of ethics 
to psychology should mean that the 
psychologist, as a specialist, has no par- 
ticular competency in the definition of 
moral concepts and in the logic of moral 
appraisal. But I do think that social psy- 
chology and sociology throw light upon 
and assist ethical analysis. What the so- 
cial sciences have objected to is the as- 
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sumption of fixed norms which are some- 
how dictated or intuited. 

Perhaps I can put the situation, as I 
see it, best by comparing the attitude of 
science to cognitional judgments with 
its attitude toward valuational ones. I 
know no science which does not grant the 
existence of cognitional judgments, even 
though it might say that its job is not the 
study of them as such. It would be likely 
to leave the task to a joint study by psy- 
chology, logic, and epistemology. Psy- 
chology would concern itself with the 
generation of concepts and statements 
as empirical facts; logic, with the form 
and deductive validity of inferences; 
epistemology, with the nature of the 
knowledge-claims involved. I judge that 
the conclusions of these studies should 
not conflict with the content of the sci- 
ences but should clarify them. It is in 
this fashion that philosophy completes 
science. 

It seems to me obvious that something 
of the same sort is required for the com- 
pletion of the social sciences. The job re- 
quires the co-operation of psychology, in- 
dividual and social; of logic and episte- 
mology; and of axiology. This essay has 
been, in the main, an attempt to work 
this out. I have recognized both cogni- 
tional and valuational judgments. 

If, then, the reduction of ethics to 
psychology is seriously propounded, it 
must be by those who refuse to recog- 
nize moral judgments and find only a 
reference to feelings and desires. To me, 
this is unempirical empiricism, probably 
motivated b:y the usual phobias of the 
neo-positivists. To the rejection of 
epistemology and ontology is added the 
disregard of axiology. Now this last step 
is made easy by the fear of unempirical 
norms, Platonic essences, and transcen- 
dental value intuitions. And, of course, I 
appreciate these fears. But have these 
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people really explored the possible, em- 
pirical nature of value judgments? So 
far as I know, the pragmatists are, in 
America, outstanding for an empirical, 
experimental perspective in these mat- 
ters. And so I would point the positivists 
to the pragmatists, and the pragmatists 
to the analysis I have offered. Why re- 
peat the arguments of A. E. Taylor, Ross, 
and Ewing to the effect that the reduc- 
tion of moral judgments to the eviction 
of personal feeling in the way of com- 
mands and interjections is unempirical? 
The need is, rather, to present a positive 
doctrine of moral judgments which is not 
tied in with the phobias which are domi- 
nating the positivists. Ultimately, I take 
it, the thinness of positivism is due to its 
lack of a basic philosophical framework. 
In value theory the lack of a realistic 
notion of the organic self is crucial. The 
human, organic self must be grasped in 
its ontological setting and not reduced to 
a flux of feelings. 

And so I bring to a close this exposi- 
tion of value theory. It has consisted in 
the main of the distinction between cog- 
nitional judgments and value judgments. 
Both, it has been argued, involve claims 
which are empirical, rational, and justi- 
fiable upon relevant data. However, 
since cognition has been more readily 
abstracted, specialized, and clarified, the 
adjective ‘‘true” seems best definable as 
a case of knowledge, giving facts. Until I 
find a better term, I shall continue to 
speak of value judgments as justifiable 
and well grounded. Value assignments 
are objective after their kind. They move 
within the framework of cognition but 
are supplementary, with the dynamic 
momentum of the self playing a solar 
role—a self which is both growing 
and finding itself in its own situational 
locus. 


VI 


But how about materialism? It may 
be asked whether I have not neglected 
the proposal, advanced in my title, of 
finding a place for value in a materialis- 
tic ontology. Though the approach may 
have seemed circuitous, it was, never- 
theless, fairly direct. All that is needed 
now is to interpret the terms and opera- 
tions ontologically. It is to be under- 
stood, of course, that the kind of ma- 
terialism I have in mind is a philosophi- 
cally mature one, correlative to critical 
realism and evolutionary naturalism. 

The first thing to do, of course, is to 
find a physical basis for mind and con- 
sciousness and the act of cognition. All 
this I have done in detail in the union of 
the theory of integrative, causal emer- 
gence and the double-knowledge ap- 
proach to the mind-body problem. By 
denying a cognitive relation and inter- 
preting cognition as a referential dis- 
closure by concepts generated in the 
mind-brain, a reformed kind of material- 
ism is obtainable, able to do justice to 
consciousness and cognition. I can here 
only refer to these analyses.‘ 

A conception of the self as the minded 
organism is the result. In terms of such a 
minded organism, cognition becomes an 
achievement whose mechanism can be 
located and studied. All the factors and 
operations can be given a material em- 
bodiment. Such an interpretation is not 
reductionistic in any sense; and it is best 
approached by the indicated stages: first 
evolutionary naturalism and then a cor- 
responding physical realism. The con- 
sequence is the ability of reformed ma- 
terialism to do justice to cognition. 

4 Most explicit, perhaps, in The Philosophy of 
Physical Realism. See, also, “Reformed Materialism 
and Intrinsic Endurance,” Philosophical Review, 
July, 1944. 
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But, clearly, the way is now prepared 
for a similar handling of valuation and 
value assignments. Other sides to the 
self and other conscious and attitudinal 
factors must be recognized and brought 
forward. This has been done in detail in 
the previous sections. In theory, no new 
ontological problem arises. The frame- 
work of reference has already been pre- 
pared. All that is needed is the recogni- 
tion of the affective and conative sides of 
the organic self as a going concern. It is 
in this sense that a philosophically ma- 
ture materialism can do justice to valua- 
tions and value assignments, these at 
once ceasing to be floating and mysteri- 
ous entities and taking their place as 
responsible and justifiable reflections of 
the economy of the organic self. 

It is obvious that I am defending no 
reductive, and purely mechanical, on- 
tological setting for cognition and valua- 
tion. There are emergent, operative 
levels in nature in which occur activities 
which are experienced by us human be- 
ings as responses, perceptions, and judg- 
ments. And it is truly the case that such 
embodied knowledge-claims are tested 
and verified until accepted by the mind- 
ed organism as true. And, so far as I can 
see, quite analogous processes occur for 
valuations and value assignments. Such 
processes are essential to human living. 
It follows that value assignments are as 
naturally conditioned as are cognitions 
and that science should feel no impulsion 
to look upon them as any more illusory 
than desires and emotions or sensations 
and concepts. 

The import of this analysis is to the 
effect that both science and philosophy 
should more fully recognize the capaci- 
ties of the organic self if they are to round 
off the scientific view of the world with 
an explanation of the facts of cognition 
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and of valuation, for these also are facts 
and of no light significance. The domi- 
nance of the inorganic sciences in the 
past, together with dualistic and idealis- 
tic traditions, swung attention away 
from the human, organic self—all the 
more in that science had an uneasy sense 
that there was something about the self 
which conflicted with reductive mechani- 
calism. 

Under these conditions the emphasis 
was upon impersonality and the specta- 
tor attitude. Knowing was a mystery 
which science took for granted for fear it 
could not give it a natural explanation. 
And, if cognition was left hanging in the 
air, it is not surprising that valuation was 
treated even more surreptitiously; for, in 
valuation, we are aware of ourselves as 
full-bodied agents making choices and 
participating in existence at our own 
special level. 

VII 

And now, in conclusion, I wish to con- 
trast the tenor of my argument with the 
principles and perspective affirmed by 
Professor Urban, who has worked longer 
and more zealously in the field of value 
than any other American. He is the 
avowed foe of “naturalism” and “sub- 
jectivism”’ and champions a value real- 
ism which I have interpreted as a value 
transcendentalism. Urban’s terminology 
is not the same as mine, for when he re- 
fers to “evolutionary naturalism” he is 
obviously thinking of the period of Spen- 
cer and Huxley. The kind of naturalism 
he is attacking is, in the main, that which 
I have rejected because it does not do 
justice to emergence and novelty. In 
much the same fashion “subjectivism”’ 
ignores value judgments and issues in 
psychological factualism. The value real- 
ism he suggests is, apparently, guided by 
cognitional and intuitional analogies. 
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Value is something out there to be rec- 
ognized as having status and authority. 
One cannot help thinking of Plato’s ‘idea 
of the good.’’s 

Urban insists that axiology and on- 
tology cannot be separated and demands 
that values be given a basis in existence. 
To this demand I would give hearty as- 
sent. But he demurs at Whitehead’s 
panpsychism. Here, also, I agree. 
~ Qualitative materialism, breaking 
with the misleading assumptions of Car- 
tesian dualism, he does not consider. But 
he does treat humanism, recognizing its 
dominant position in contemporary cul- 
ture. Following the lead of Hartshorne, 
he seeks something “‘beyond humanism,” 
which, I suppose, is theism or akin to it. 

Urban’s primary objection to human- 
ism is that it refuses to give cosmic sig- 
nificance to values, rejects cosmic teleol- 
ogy, and holds that a cosmic teleology 
involves the humanization of the cosmos. 
It seems clear that he wants purpose and 
value on a cosmic scale in some unitary 
and singularistic fashion. I, on the other 
hand, am satisfied with an inorganic floor 
to the universe and with local profiles of 
value and purpose. As I see it, there is no 
inorganic floor which is intrinsically 
alien to structure and directed activity, 
that is, which is mechanical in the sense 
of classic physics. I would argue for levels 
of causality and for the emergence of 
local levels of immanent and self-direct- 
ed teleology. Purposive teleology with 
anticipative behavior and even ends-in- 
view represents a kind of activity resting 
on the evolutionary achievement of 
mindedness and ideation. But such emer- 
gence presupposes the capacity for or- 
ganization and the factuality of connec- 
tions, differential selection, and im- 


5 Urban’s contribution to Twentieth Century Phi- 
losophy (“Philosophical Library”) (New York, 
1943). 


manent self-directedness in nature. All 
this against the tradition of merely ex. 
ternal “pushiness.” But I would agree 
with Laird that valuations, in the strict 
sense, presuppose the stage in which di- 
rected desires emerge, and would hold 
that value judgments demand the whole 
framework of cognition as well. All this 
signifies that conatus, or agency, has its 
levels but that even the floor of being is 
agential in its own degree. This is not 
panpsychism but qualitative, evolu- 
tionary, pluralistic materialism. 

As I understand it, Urban clings to the 
tradition of a theological as well as a 
metaphysical structure. He is theistic. 
What is more, he appears to believe that 
value judgments cannot be justifiable 
apart from such a structure. Now I 
would agree with Dewey that valuations 
are justifiable and that man can test and 
even improve his table of values. In 
other words, I could never accept the 
Huxleian or the Nietzschean thesis. The 
setting of values is not merely biological 
but social and historical. The subject is a 
large one, and I cannot go into its im- 
plications; but no social philosophy can 
be complete without its exploration. A lib- 
eralized Marxism may have more depth 
than Spenglerism. 

So far as I can interpret him, Urban 
flirts with a value transcendentalism, 
somehow connected with theism. He 
calls it ‘‘value realism.” While a little 
chary of intuitionism and value essences, 
he demands the objectivity of values. 
Now I have tried to show that value 
judgments are, in their fashion, objective 
and justifiable in an empirical and experi- 
mental way and that there may well be a 
cumulative deepening of man’s acquaint- 
ance with what is humanly satisfactory 
in its various dimensions from simple 
pleasure to moral approval, an apprecia- 
tion conditioned by greater knowledge 
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and sensitiveness. I have stressed the 
situational immanence of the process for 
both the individual and the group. Value 
assignments are tentative and part of the 
process of human living. And yet they 
are not arbitrary. Thus, those who re- 
spect other people feel that it is fitting to 
keep their promises and not to tell lies. 
This judgment expresses attitudes and 
sentiments within a community. It har- 
monizes with the outlook of a morally 
developed personality. And yet I cannot 
persuade myself that we have here moral 
laws analogous to mathematical proposi- 
tions. Perhaps the question is, in part, 
one for social psychology. Does social 
living tend to demand certain attitudes 
and sentiments? Morality concerns it- 
self primarily with voluntary actions as 
affecting human lives. 

I should now like to summarize my 
conclusions as follows: 

1. Axiology can be clarified only after 
ontology and epistemology have given a 
firm structure to philosophic thought. 

2. Values are objectively conditioned 
and pertain to objects—actual and pos- 
sible—in the light of their bearing upon 
individuals and groups. 

3. Value judgments are justifiable 
rather than true in a cognitional sense. 


4. The expression “intrinsic values” 
is misleading. Why not merely speak of 
“satisfactions’’? 

5. “Terminal values” can be con- 
trasted with “instrumental values.” 

6. Value judgments can be com- 
municated but, because of their reflexive 
base, involve personal shadings. 

7. There are levels of emergent teleol- 
ogy, only the highest of which involve 
ends-in-view. 

8. Logical positivism rightly rejects 
value transcendentalism but does not do 
justice to cognitional reference or ob- 
jective appraisal. 

9. Though they have one base in 
moral sentiments, I see no reason to re- 
duce ethical concepts to nonethical ones. 
Such factual subjectivism ignores objec- 
tive appraisals. Moral emotions and at- 
titudes are both referential and empiri- 
cally conditioned. 

10. Ontological materialism does not 
imply “ethical materialism.” Reformed 
materialism, by its recognition of causal 
levels in nature and its forthright realis- 
tic empiricism, can do justice to what is 
unique in human personality and in the 
play of human values. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY 


RUSHTON COULBORN 


I 


E history of mankind, like other 
ieee: of man’s knowledge, is most 
effectively grasped by man’s mind in a 
framework of cause and effect. Since human 
history is not an isolated episode having no 
connection with the rest of nature, its causes 
and effects stretch out temporally and 
spatially into nonhuman nature. We cannot 
today identify all those causes and effects, 
but that is an excellent reason for identify- 
ing all we can and seeking the closest pos- 
sible approximations to the others. Some 
large difficulties become smaller if the con- 
nection with the rest of nature is borne con- 
stantly in mind; man is a biological species 
and is to be understood in his biological con- 
text. The part of nature to which man is 
nearest is his environment. Compared with 
the environment of other species, that of 
man is immense, but we do not know that it 
comprises the whole of nature because we 
do not know the whole of nature. 

As a biological organism man is distin- 
guished by the remarkable development of 
his mind; he shares his hands with other 
primates, and his sense organs with other 
mammals. We know little about the human 
mind, but we suppose that there is a part or 
aspect of it which we call “‘consciousness,”’ 
and the only objective knowledge we have 
of that is through its actions (so far, if at all, 
as we can distinguish them from actions of 
other aspects of the organism) and through 
the physiology of the cortex. The concept of 
the consciousness of man will here be treated 
as a useful working hypothesis. The con- 
sciousness stands at the summit of man’s 
evolutionary ascent, and it is by hypothesis 
the most important part of what man uses 
in his contact with his environment. The 
term “environment” is, in fact, a relative 
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term, for man as a species has a nonhuman 
environment; but it may be just as useful to 
consider the environment of the conscious- 
ness itself, which must include the rest of 
man’s physique as well as his nonhuman en- 
vironment. When the consciousness reaches 
up to know itself, it becomes self-conscious- 
ness, but that is subjective, not objective, 
knowledge, unless it may be checked against 
the objective knowledge mentioned above, 
and that question appears still to be quite 
an open question. 

Man’s contact with his environment, 
then, begins with knowing it, and the most 
important part of his knowledge is, again by 
hypothesis, objective, conscious knowledge. 
He may have some difficulty in following 
knowledge with physical action, but he can- 
not take any intelligent action except in the 
light of knowledge. Since man does not at 
present know all of nature, he does not know 
whether he is capable of knowing all of na- 
ture, or whether he ever will know all of 
nature. He has, I think, a bad habit of as- 
suming that he is capable of knowing all of 
nature—that he is physically so endowed 
that he may some day have objective knowl- 
edge of all of nature. (He will certainly never 
know this until, if ever, he has actually 
achieved objective knowledge of all of na- 
ture.) Kant objected to this habit, and just a 
few men have heeded him; others have con- 
tinued to spin theories which imply that all 
nature is knowable to man. Such theories 
are anthropocentric and include subjective 
elements whose distinction from objective 
knowledge is soon blurred and often forgot- 
ten. Action based upon these theories, if it 
may be said to be intelligent in part, is 
dangerous to man’s evolutionary progress 
because it is taken upon what is partly un- 
known, without clear knowledge of how 
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much is unknown. The concept of a “factor 
of ignorance” in man’s relation with the 
rest of nature is hereby set up to serve as a 
warning against such error. 

In his new book, Man the Measure, 
Erich Kahler seeks to interpret human his- 
tory in the light of the growth of human 
knowledge and in particular of the growth of 
the consciousness.? Inevitably he deals with 
cause and effect, attributing to the human 
consciousness (spirit) the function of a 
cause in human history. He says that it is 
the faculty of discerning the non-self from 
the self and of transcending the self that it 
“manifests itself” in history in such manner 
that 
man lives in awareness of himself, of a constant- 
ly conceived, constantly felt whole of personal 
life, distinct from both the world around him 
and his own corporal being, his being in the in- 
stant His awareness of himself is a form of 
discerning, his living outside himself and the in- 
stant is a form of transcending. Together they 
enable him to alter instants and merge them in- 
toa continuity [Thus] he becomes capable 


of drawing conclusions from the past to the for- 


mation of the future, of planning, transforming 
not only his own life but the life of coming gen- 
erations [p. 15]. 

* New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1943. 


?He uses the term “spirit,” which is, I think, 
near enough to the meaning of consciousness to war- 
rant the assumption that most of what he says about 
spirit may equally truly (or untruly) be said about 
consciousness. I am indebted to a German colleague 
for drawing my attention to the fact that “spir- 
it,” as used by Kahler, is a translation of the Ger- 
man Geist. As such it lends itself, at least in 
Kahler’s usage, to various theological values, most 
of which I regard as illegitimate, if not pernicious. 
Thus he uses it to contend that other animals lack it 
entirely, which is improbable in the light of modern 
biological knowledge and in any case cannot be es- 
tablished clearly one way or the other; as a result, 
man first appears on Kahler’s evolutionary scene 
with a mind about like that of, say, a slipper ani- 
malcule. Again, to say, as Kahler does (p. 11), that 
the ability to objectivate and subjectivate “‘is identi- 
cal with what is understood by the term ‘spirit’ ” 
may be true of what Kahler himself understands by 
it but certainly is not of what the majority of per- 
sons who use either “spirit” or Geist mean. Kahler’s 
readers should be warned to remember his special 
definition and to look out for occasions where he 
oversteps it in a theological direction. 


It is no misrepresentation of Kahler to say 
that this passage makes a statement about 
causation. But it is not a full statement and 
is, no doubt, not intended as such. There is 
no attempt in Kahler’s book to treat causa- 
tion fully. Yet a scientific interpretation of 
history is, surely, compelled to attempt this, 
so far as knowledge permits. 

The human consciousness stands at the 
summit of the human evolutionary ascent. 
It must be the chief cause of the “domi- 
nance” of man in nature, as biologists un- 
derstand that term. But it is certainly far 
from being the sole cause of man’s evolution. 
An upward evolutionary line is caused in a 
highly complex manner, all the lower ele- 
ments in it playing their causal parts as well 
as the dominant element. The “‘factor of ig- 
norance’’ forbids any claim to set up a prov- 
en and exact scheme of this causation, but 
it is possible to get much further than Kah- 
ler does in terms of approximations and 
probabilities. To begin with, the conscious- 
ness is qualitative: it is present in different 
degrees in different individuals and may be 
oriented in different directions in different 
individuals. It is directly affected by the 
amount and the complexity of knowledge 
in the individual mind, while, apart from the 
question of actual amount of knowledge 
held by a particular mind, each mind has its 
own innate, physiological capacity for ab- 
sorbing and organizing knowledge and so 
enlarging its consciousness. Any society at 
any time in its history is made up of a huge 
variety of different individuals each with his 
special quality of consciousness. 

Nor is it at all clear that a lowest com- 
mon denominator of consciousnesses, or an 
average of consciousnesses, is directly re- 
lated to the organization of society as a 
whole. Something mental, without doubt, 
holds a society together, and, having regard 
to the pre-eminence of mind in the human 
species, it is no doubt something mental 
which is fundamental to the cohesion of a 
society. But this something is certainly not 
alone, or even perhaps largely, the con- 
sciousness in its highest manifestations. 
“Tt is the greatest of mistakes,” says White- 
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head, ‘“‘to believe that it has required the 
high-grade intelligence of mankind to con- 
struct an elaborate social organization.’ A 
social organization, at any instant, is in fact 
a stupendous hotchpotch of all manner of 
actions and practices, some of which were 
recently thought up by various conscious- 
nesses and imitated by others, far more of 
which were invented in the distant past, the 
conscious reasons for them having long ago 
been lost. This is routine, and Whitehead, 
again, says: “It is the beginning of wisdom 
to understand that social life is founded up- 
on routine. Unless society is permeated, 
through and through, with routine, civiliza- 
tion vanishes.”* Anthropologists say that 
the mental basis of routine is custom, and 
the very word indicates a low grade of con- 
sciousness although scarcely entire absence 
of it, as does (perhaps wrongly) the zodlo- 
gists’ word “instinct.” The highest grade of 
consciousness is, however, often called in— 
probably still more often ought to be called 
in—when the simmering conflicts of differ- 
ent customs in the same society produce 
serious trouble. Indeed, civilized societies 
invariably develop classes of social watch- 
dogs, so to speak—scholars and statesmen— 
whose business is to watch over and try to 
regulate disorders in society; these ought to 
be persons of high-grade consciousness. 
Thus the actual routine of a civilized society 
probably contains elements whose original 
invention was most various, some of them 
truly the invention of genius, but most of 
them the product, both recently and long 
ago, of relatively stupid, unthinking adjust- 
ments to circumstances. If they be viewed 
dynamically, custom will cover the lot; that 
is what keeps them all going. 

The distinction between custom and the 
fuller consciousness required to alter custom 
is present in Kahler’s argument but not in 
such a form as to allow due importance to 
custom and its effect in civilized societies, 
which is the point Whitehead is concerned 
to press. Kahler gives an interesting con- 
trast between the human community as it is 


3 Adventures of Ideas (New York, 1933), P- 115. 
4 Tbid., p. 114. 


before the “discovery of the individual” 
and as it is after that discovery and imagines 
that the discovery is something which pro- 
ceeds by a linear series of steps throughout 
human history. This “discovery of the in- 
dividual” is much the same phenomenon as 
both Whitehead and Benedetto Croce have 
regarded as the attainment of freedom by 
the individual, but neither of those scholars 
was naive enough to suppose that it could 
be traced as a linear development through 
human history. In Kahler’s version the dis- 
covery is the outcome of distinction of the 
non-self from the self and of “‘objectivation” 
of the self; and the community before the 
discovery, which he calls, somewhat un- 
fortunately, “species,” is the primitive tribal 
or family community whose members came 
together without their own volition; the 
community after the discovery, which he 
calls ‘“‘collective,” is formed consciously by 
its members for a specific common purpose. 
He names a trade-union as an example of 
the latter, and such is, no doubt, as near to an 
example of it as could be found. He fails to 
notice that, after the initial formation and 
extension in society of trade unions by their 
pioneers, entry into membership of them be- 
comes as much an involuntary, routine mat- 
ter for the individual at a certain stage in his 
life as, let us say, entry at 4 corresponding 
stage into the fighting group within a primi- 
tive society. In short, the invention of trade- 
unions, as of other institutions, is to be 
ascribed to one cause, and the routine func- 
tioning of these institutions is to be ascribed 
to another cause. 

Our analysis, carried to this point, would 
suggest that human society functions un- 
varyingly, on an even keel, so to speak, 
mainly by reason of custom; that it is moved 
away from this unvarying functioning by 
the operation of the human consciousness in 
some larger manner. But this does not ex- 
haust the causation of the functioning of 
human society. Professor Kahler offers a 
clue to another element in causation, per- 
haps unwittingly, in his poetically heated 
description of modern technologized society 
with its mass of collectives operating both in 
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the machines and in the routines of the men 
fastened, as it were, to them. The clue is the 
nonhuman element here involved, animal, 
vegetable, inorganic—all of that sector of 
nature, in fact, with which the human mind 
has contact. This element does not cease to 
operate as a Cause when it gets into man’s 
hands: its multifarious traits—its ‘‘actions,”’ 
as the physical scientist quite rightly calls 
them—are arranged according to human 
patterns, but they very definitely act. The 
operation of man upon his nonhuman en- 
vironment is, or ought and is intended to be, 
co-operative, the environment playing a 
part secondary to man’s part. 

In the evolution of man, in fact, as of all 
that sector of nature which we know, there 
are perhaps four causal principles. Two op- 
erate together in some way which is, so far, 
very obscure to us to produce the existence 
of what we customarily call matter; they 
appear to be space and time, or at least 
those concepts are the nearest we have 
reached to knowing them.’ The two others 
are duration and change: a principle which 
tends to keep things the same, and a prin- 
ciple which tends to alter them. In the evo- 
lution of man these principles are related to 
each other in a special manner, a manner 
which has itself evolved and whose develop- 
ment is, no doubt, the ultimate analysis in 
terms of cause and effect—if we could but 
make it—of the ascent of man. 

The relationship, as we can discern it at 
the present juncture, and as it has probably 
endured fairly steadily at least since the 
emergence of the species man, appears to be 
as follows. The existence of matter, what- 
ever it is, goes on independently so far as we 
know and operates throughout the species 
and the environment. The duration princi- 
ple is roughly integrated under one aspect or 
part of man’s mind which has been called 
custom, habit, and various other names. It 
will not do to rule consciousness out of this 

5 I suppose it is the province of the physicist to 
say what these are, but what they have said so far 
scarcely has clear meaning, so far as I can judge. I 
use the terms “matter,” “space,” and “time,” with- 
out prejudice, therefore, as to what they may be 
found to mean. 


entirely, but clearly it is not involved in ‘it 
very largely. It is important to recognize 
that this principle operates throughout the 
entire evolutionary process: it is present in 
inorganic matter, tending to stabilize its 
“actions” and its “‘states’”; it is present in 
the human physique—and physiology has 
shown us much about this, especially the 
“action” of the ductless gland system; it is 
present in mind itself, this perhaps causally 
related to its presence in the physique gen- 
erally, and from this point, its headquarters, 
it operates directly upon the social structure 
by custom, and likewise upon all other 
spheres to effect, so far as it can, a generally 
harmonious continuity.® This does not mean, 
of course, that the principle of duration 
resident in the human mind makes use only 
of the actions of that same principle resident 
in the environment; it makes use also of the 
principle of change but, by imposing itself 
upon it, converts it into repetitive change 
and so subdues it to the routine of human 
life itself. 

Meanwhile the principle of change itself 
is sovereign, resident, again, throughout 
species and environment, and integrated in 
a manner quite analogous to that of the 
principle of duration, but operating central- 
ly from the highest aspect of the human 
mind which has here been called the con- 
sciousness. In the human consciousness, as 
throughout the living world, the principle is 

6 It seems to me quite possible that the measure 
of clarity with which the duration principle may 
still be discerned at the present juncture in the hu- 
man ascent marks it as a specially important evolu- 
tionary achievement; that there may have been a 
time when it was the supreme achievement. I should 
guess that, if there be anything in this idea at all, 
the achievement was fundamental to inorganic evo- 
lution; further that it was surpassed by the achieve- 
ment of the principle of change when life emerged, 
for the principle of change itself underwent a change 
at that point. This would perhaps explain those ex- 
tremely primitive unicellular forms of life which, to 
our knowledge, would appear to endure permanent- 
ly unchanged except for external action upon them; 
namely, that in them the principle of change, though 
already organized in the form of growth characteris- 
tic of life, is so small and obscure that our methods 
of investigation have not yet shown its presence. 
Note that I use the term “emergence” without 
mystical connotation. 
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so formed as to be a principle of growth or 
increase. It is of the greatest significance to 
the history of mankind that the conscious- 
ness, perhaps in virtue of the fact that it 
extends down part-way into the mental 
mechanism of custom, is, or should be, su- 
perior to custom, so that the principle of 
change is superimposed upon the principle of 
duration in this supreme sphere of the hu- 
man evolutionary ascent. 

Ideally, the consciousness ought to hold 
both causal principles throughout its entire 
environment in complete functional har- 
mony. But this is not how history works, at 
least not the history of man. Actually, the 
history of every human society is the story 
of a gradual, but not very steady, rather 
spasmodic, spatial extension of harmony by 
the consciousness, an extension both quanti- 
tative and qualitative. This is true so long 
as the society progresses; when it ceases to 
be true, the society retrogresses. Kahler’s 
picture of thecontemporary Western Society, 
by the special emphasis he throws, has the 
merit of drawing attention to the conflict 
which can ensue in a certain historical phase 
(or more than one phase perhaps) between 
the consciousness and custom, between 
change and duration. Obviously, the con- 
flict is intrinsic and endemic in society and 
throughout nature. Yet Kahler’s argument 
shows that it can be more critical at some 
times than at others. When a human society 
is simple and small—relatively small in 

‘population and territory as well as in in- 
volvement in its harmony of other parts of 
the environment—the task of directing it 
upward must be a lesser one and conscious- 
ness is less heavily taxed. In later phases, 
and especially in the climactic phase of 
fullest development of the society, the very 
measure of harmonious system which the 
consciousness has previously inseminated 
in the society imparts a tremendous power 
to custom and so renders that much the 
greater the task of making those further 
changes which must be made if the system 
is to become greater yet qualitatively and 
quantitatively. Then, indeed, is the society 
an immense, yet unfinished and still in- 


ternally conflicting, mechanism such that 
the wit of man may be unable to continue 
improving it, and its inner conflicts may 
destroy it; custom, divided against itself, 
may gain the upper hand and bring down 
the society in ruin. In those great crises the 
fullest resources of consciousness are re- 
quired, in quantity and quality, as at no 
other times. This means, to emerge from ab- 
straction, that the highest intelligence js 
necessary in aS many members of the so- 
ciety as possible; and it means, too, that 
there must be agreement, co-operation, be- 
tween as many as possible. Ideally again, all 
men must be free and of one mind, intelli- 
gent and fully persuaded of a single policy 
and determined to pursue it. And this, of 
course, has never happened. 

Kahler’s picture of contemporary West- 
ern Society, valuable in one way, is mislead- 
ing in another, as is the rest of his book 
which leads up to it. A crisis such as he 
discerns (though whether we really are yet 
at the great crisis is open to much doubt) 
has happened not once but many times; the 
history of man is not a linear progress. The 
technology of our society has, of course, its 
particular significance in history, but it is 
not in terms of basic causation. It is a mat- 
ter of large quantitative extension of the 
human evolutionary harmony into the non- 
human environment—whether qualitative 
also is a nice question upon which the reader 
may be left to speculate. Every other so- 
ciety also has had its quantitative extension 
of the harmony into the nonhuman environ- 
ment; our Western Society differs from oth- 
ers here only in degree. In all societies cau- 
sality has existed in human consciousness, 
human custom, and in “matter.” In the 
present crisis, if it really is one, and in every 
other through which man has passed hither- 
to conflicting custom has triumphed, con- 
sciousness failed, and the society has dis- 
integrated. This is the major theme so far of 
the history of mankind. 


II 


Enlargement of the human conscious- 
ness, in itself by acquisition of objective 
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knowledge, and in action by extension of 
harmony in its environment, is the key as- 
pect of the growth phase of a society, the 
direct effect of its major cause. The former 
part of the process, the acquisition of ob- 
jective knowledge, is for Kahler the dis- 
cernment and detachment of the non-self 
from the self. He thinks it is dual: the in- 
dividual gradually distinguishes himself 
from the human species, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, himself and the species 
from the “universe.” There are, in fact, 
three entities in the individual’s world when 
that world has been fully discovered to him: 
individual, humanity, and universe. That 
full discovery, according to Kahler, is an 
event which has already happened—difficult 
as this may seem to the critical reader! Our 
author assigns as the approximate date of 
the event the general establishment of 
Christianity. It is necessary to give special 
consideration to this supposedly dual pro- 
cess of objectivation. 

What is the “universe”? Hugh Miller has 
recently remarked that we know nothing of 
any universe.’ As has been said above, what 
we know is a sector of nature, the sector 
with which, directly or indirectly, our sen- 
ses make contact: that is our “world.” It is 
not a fixed quantity—at any rate not yet. 
It has expanded conspicuously during the 
history of many growing human societies. 
One of the main occupations of conscious- 
ness is its expansion. The “universe” is 
merely a subjective projection of our sector 
of nature upon an infinite scale—a sort of 
inflation of what we know. But to ask wheth- 
er the projection gives the whole of nature 
correctly or with an error due to our fac- 
tor of ignorance; to ask whether nature is 
infinite or not, and what a projection upon 
an infinite scale does to the quantities and 
qualities involved in the operation: these 
questions are meaningless, for we do not 
know objectively of anything which is in- 
finite. Infinity, as far as we know, is a purely 
subjective concept of the human mind; we 
conceive it as an abstraction, but we cannot 


7 History and Science (Berkeley, Calif., 1939), 
P. 35. 
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imagine it. It is a product of consciousness 


-operating in the purest sphere of reason, 


mathematics—exceedingly useful and im- 
portant, but having no reality other than 
mathematical. When we try to project it in- 
to physics, it behaves in a most troublesome 
manner, aS anyone can see who observes the 
antics of some mathematical physicists of 
the present generation. 

If we choose to project infinity into our 
known sector of nature for any purpose, 
physical, philosophical, sociological, it is 
equally unruly and will fill the resulting 
“universe” with nothing but subjective con- 
cepts. It was George Bernard Shaw who re- 
marked that Man made God in his own 
image—and Sir James Jeans, not perhaps 
fully aware who it was that enunciated that 
thesis, deduced with impeccable logic that 
God must be a mathematician! 

Nevertheless, Kahler is correct in sup- 
posing that man discovered a universe. In- 
deed, he did so not only at the establishment 
of Christianity but on dozens of other oc- 
casions also, and, if it was a different uni- 
verse on each occasion, they all had a certain 
family likeness, being fathered by human 
consciousness. He is quite wrong, however, 
in supposing that man thereby objectivated 
anything, that he took a step in disfinguish- 
ing the non-self from the self; on the con- 
trary, whenever man discovered a new uni- 
verse, the self stole a march on him, and his 
consciousness was in danger of losing its 
evolutionary dominance. Infinity serves in 
mathematics rather like the wall in hand- 
ball, with the important difference that, 
when a mathematical quantity is thrown 
against infinity, it rebounds without any 
loss of energy whatsoever. A mathematical 
entity, unlike a natural entity, can endure 
unchanged in time and can be absolutely 
identical with other mathematical entities, 
whereas, so far as we know, absolute identi- 
ty does not exist in nature. When the uni- 
verse is introduced into nature, all con- 
cepts of supposed natural entities and quali- 
ties which are affected by it become mathe- 
maticized; they become anthropomorphic. 
The less objectively known data in any such 
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particular entity, the more anthropomorph- 
ic it is; the more objectively known data, the 
less anthropomorphic; but the infinitude of 
a universe, being infinite, must, if logic is 
used, affect all entities in nature, so that 
the well-known position is readily reached 
wherein things are not as they seem: they 
have substance or essence which, like in- 
finity, is unknown and, as some rightly 
think, unknowable. What, then, is known? 
This question inevitably arises, and it may 
be answered by a system of subjective phi- 
losophy in which it becomes more and more 
difficult to discover whether anything really 
is known, or it may be answered by sheer 
skepticism. Action in a world of either kind 
becomes divorced from thought; man no 
longer knows what is real and what is not 
and rapidly loses his grip on things. 

Thus Kahler is greatly to be praised for 
his discernment that man gains control of 
his world by objectivating it, but he made 
an immoderate blunder in thinking that the 
concept of a universe is objective. On the 
contrary it is the lapse back toward primi- 
tive “participation,” which has occurred 
many times in man’s history. The blunder, 
surely, arese out of the notion of Geist, 
which still haunts German thought so much 
more o®trusively than other Western 
thought, for is not Geist merely the basis 
of animism surviving into an era which be- 
lieved it had escaped into self-consciousness? 

If, however, the universe notion witnesses 
to successive failures of objectivity, it is 
otherwise with the concept of humanity, 
and in recognizing the attainment of this 
concept as an important landmark—teached 
and forgotten indeed many times in man’s 
history—Kahler enters a great company of 
thinkers, of whose contemporary represent- 
atives perhaps Whitehead and Arnold J. 
Toynbee are the greatest.* It is an objective 
fact that mankind has a common quality, 
which means, initially and basically, simply 
that all men are biologically similar. The 
consequences of this idea are, however, of 

8 Failure or refusal to perceive this in principle 


differentiates these men from such as Bergson, 
Spengler, and Nietzsche and his various followers. 
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great import, for the idea is a necessary 
stage in man’s establishment of his domi- 
nance over his sector of nature—of the im- 
parting of order to that sector by man’s con- 
sciousness. Unless the entire species co- 
operates in this immense task, it is scarcely 
likely to be accomplished. But the co-opera- 
tion of man—willing and enthusiastic co- 
operation upon which basis alone maximum 
use of the natural resources of every man 
can be assured—is not at all easy to reach. 
The first difficulty, which man has never 
yet overcome, is to persuade all men of the 
need for co-operation. Many have believed 
it absolutely impossible so to persuade all 
men and have ascribed this to the inferior 
mental development of many men; the 
great company of the Stoics became con- 
vinced that “the masses are incapable of 
philosophy.” Whether or not the Stoic 
statement of the problem uses correct 
premises, the assumption that it is forever 
insoluble implies that some men are bio- 
logically less than human.° 

The true relation of the concept of hu- 
manity and that of the universe in human 
history would seem to be this: that failure to 
transform the idea of general human co- 
operation into a fact has led on to the con- 
cept of the universe—to operations in vacuo, 
that is to say. Man, having conceived of a 
united humanity and failed to put it into 
effect, has turned aside from the task into a 
subjective unreality, as he has also done in 
so many other, lesser tasks he has failed to 
accomplish."® Hence the fact that so-called 
universal religions have in human history 
followed so-called universal states, all of 
which latter, to date, have failed. (The sub- 
stance of their failure was not only, be it 


9 We have no final warrant at present for reject- 
ing this thesis. The concept of species is left some- 
what doubtful by the studies of Richard Gold- 
schmidt (see The Material Basis of Evolution |New 
Haven, 1940] ) so that it becomes possible that 
Homo sapiens does not after all denote a group of 
animals sufficiently similar to act in common agree- 
ment. My view of this problem is, however, that, 
species or not, all men can share enough knowledge 
to reach agreement—harmony of different action. 


10 Witness again contemporary physics. 
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noted, that they did not include all of hu- 
manity but also—and probably this is of 
vastly greater importance—that those they 
did include were included too much under 
compulsion, were not sufficiently freely co- 
operating.) Hence again the fact that most 
universal religions set man himself in ‘‘heav- 
en,” there living a better and freer life than 
he lives in the universal state. The danger of 
forgetting or confusing the boundary be- 
tween the subjective and the objective is 
that, supposing “heaven” is an objective 
reality, then there is no longer any real need 
for the effort to realize human freedom and 
unity on earth. The resort to subjective 
heavens is, in fact, the resort of the con- 
sciousness when it has definitely failed in the 
actual environment, and custom is left to 
lead man by its several conflicting courses 
to disaster. It is possible that these lapses of 
the human consciousness into the uncon- 
sciousiy subjective are analogous to the 
phenomenon of overspecialization, supposed 
by biologists to have been fatal to the sur- 
vival or to the continuing evolution of some 
species. 


III 


It has now been necessary several times 
to point out that what Kahler thinks are 
stens in a single, linear development of hu- 
man history are in fact steps which have 
been repeated many times. With little doubt 
the worst feature of Kahler’s interpretation 
of history is the fact that he ignores most of 
history; yet that is a merciful rather than a 
just comment upon him, for, ignoring a part 
of human history entirely, he distorts an- 
other part. Let it be said at once, however, 
that, if his treatment of ancient history, 
which is distorted, be set aside, and if the 
lack of satisfactory conclusion to his work 
also be forgiven, his interpretation of the 
history of Western Society is a highly valu- 
able one. That interpretation has certainly 
made clear some parts of the process which 
were not clear before, and, in the hands of 
competent judges (not, I am afraid, in other 
hands), this part of his work should be a 
permanent asset to thought. 
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The history of mankind is certainly not, 
as Kahler says, a roughly linear progress 
from savagery through the ancient societies 
of the Near East, the Greco-Roman Society, 
to the Western Society, with unimportant 
side issues, signifying and contributing little 
to human evolution, in China and India. 
Instead it is, so far as my understanding of 
it carries me, the history of about twenty, 
possibly somewhat fewer, major civilized 
societies, and of thousands of what may col- 
lectively be called “‘precivilized” societies. 
These are related to one another in several, 
perhaps many, different ways: some civi- 
lized societies in pairs or larger groups abut 
upon one another chronologically and geo- 
graphically (in space and time, that is) and 
so causally; some engulf others, with strange 
results; every civilized society to date, in- 
cluding those arising causally out of one or 
more earlier civilized societies, has caught 
up within itself from its inception many pre- 
civilized societies so that a civilized society 
through at any rate a part of its existence is 
really a symbiosis of the civilized with vari- 
ous precivilized social principles (from this 
many contrasts which have perplexed his- 
torians and anthropologists). Every civi- 
lized society to date has passed through a 
series of phases which show a broad corre- 
spondence with the phases through which all 
other civilized societies have passed, this 
notwithstanding a great distortion of the 
pattern of succession of phases by contacts 
and minglings of the cultures of different 
societies'—far more distortion than has 
been admitted by any of those who have, so 
far, used the cyclic interpretation. The cor- 
respondence of phases, though still rough 
and broad, is much clearer in the develop- 

11 So great in a number of cases is the distortion 
that I had not considered the broad correspondence 
sufficiently proved until the appearance of P. A. 
Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics (4 vols.; 
New York: American Book Co., 1937-41). In spite 
of grave defects (see critique by Coulborn and Du- 
Bois in Journal of Modern History, XIV, 500-521), 
that work is, in my opinion, a conclusive argument 
to the effect that, while a cyclic process continues, it 
must follow a certain-very broadly similar series of 
phases (which is not perhaps quite the conclusion 
Sorokin intended). 
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ment of conscious thought than in the out- 
ward sphere of institutions and policies. 
This statement is, of course, a statement 
of the cyclic view of history, or, as Kahler 
justifiably prefers to call it, the spiral view 
of history. Although there are some pre- 
cursors, the first clear statement of it was 
that of Giambattista Vico. It has had many 
variants since then, plenty of them fantastic. 
Probably the best to date is Arnold J. 
Toynbee’s A Study of History—this in spite 
of many defects on the rational side, some 
on the empirical side, of the analysis. It 
would, of course, be quite impossible here 
to prove—to demonstrate the probable 
truth of—the cyclic view of history. That 
would take several volumes, since it can be 
done only empirically and in extenso.” I can 
say here only that, so far as I am able to un- 
derstand history, I do not know how any 
other interpretation can today be enter- 
tained by a serious scholar. To reject the 
cyclic interpretation on the ground that 
some of its advocates fall into various kinds 
of mysticism, or simply into large blunders, 
is to confess to a failure to separate the em- 
pirical evidence from the meaning assigned 
to it. Spengler’s mysticism consists in mis- 
placing the deterministic principle, making 
it resident, in some manner he does not ex- 
plain—nor could anybody—in the cycles 
themselves; the doctrine when carefully ex- 
amined is merely without meaning. Toyn- 
bee’s mysticism, confused and inconsistent 
with itself, is a relative of Kahler’s “spirit,” 
of the transcendental instead of the im- 
manent variety. Some, but not all, of those 
who interpret history in cycles think the 
cycles must go on forever; apparently they 
fail to notice the simple, mathematical truth 
that such an argument also implies that they 
have already in the past been going on for- 
ever! But the very variety of these notions 
is reason enough to compel any serious stu- 
dent of history to investigate the facts for 
himself in order to discover what there is in 


12T hope to produce one such volume, offering 
evidence from a part of human history, before long. 
The opinions put forward in this essay give a pre- 
view of the doctrine arising from that partial study. 
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them to bring thinkers of such vastly dif. 
ferent prejudices to the same opinion about 
the repetitive pattern of occurrence of the 
facts. 

It is evident that Kahler has not ip- 
vestigated the facts extensively enough, jor 
the reason that within the chronological 
limits of his own careful investigations his 
opinions fall completely into the class of 
those of the advocates of the cyclic view, 
His account of the history of the Western 
Society is in all essentials that given by 
Toynbee, Spengler, Sorokin, and others. In 
some particulars I prefer him to any of them 
—examples: his account (pp. 254-73) of the 
struggle of reason with “revealed truth” 
in medieval philosophy, in which even the 
meaning he assigns to the phenomenon is, 
in my opinion, very largely correct; his ac- 
count (pp. 405-7) of the conflict of ideolo- 
gies between different states in modern 
times, in which, while I should give a differ- 
ent explanation of the individual! ideologies, 
I fully accept the view that this conflict, 
rather than any surface material issues, is 
fundamental; his account (pp. 465-66) of 
the transition from Christian values to 
“secular” values in thought, in which I 
should dispute only the absoluteness of the 
contrast implied between “secular” and 
“religious” or “Christian.’*3 A closer in- 
vestigation of the history of other civilized 
societies would, however, have shown Kah- 
ler that similar phenomena to these have 
occurred in each of them. The first and last 
examples above are closely connected and 
form, in fact, a single process; a process 

similar to this occurred in Greek thought, 
some of the facts of which are given by 
Kahler himseif without, apparently, any 
awareness on his part of the similarity. A 
similar process again may be discerned in 
the controversies during the early dynasties 
of the First Egyptian Society (origins to the 
breakdown after the VI Dynasty), etc. A 


13 See below, pp. 60-61. 

4 It is my opinion that there are three successive 
civilized societies in the history of China, three in 
the history of India, three in the ancient history of 
Egypt. Accordingly, the terms “First,” “Second,” 
and “Third” are used here. 
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close parallel to our contemporary conflict 
of ideologies is to be found in the Second 
Chinese Society (Chou to Posterior Han 
dynasties) in and after Confucius’ time— 
the “Hundred Schools,” which were, in fact, 
some three or four main “schools” or ide- 
ologies; and, again, there are many other 
parallels. 

Had Kahler carried his investigations in 
this direction, he might have avoided such 
appalling schoolboy “boners” as: “It is not 
surprising that in the numerous preserved 
documents of these peoples [those of the 
societies of the ancient Near East] there is 
no individual note, no characteristic ac- 
count of events or persons” (p. 55). He 
would then not have been under the neces- 
sity of alluding obscurely to such a docu- 
ment as the Dialogue of a Misanthrope with 
His Soul in order to say specifically that he 
does not think it contains any “individual 
note”’—a very crude device for disarming 
the opposition. He would not have needed to 
sneer at the—admittedly foolish—contro- 
versies of the Egyptologists and Assyriolo- 
gists as to whether Egypt or Babylon was 
the greater, only to fall himself into a larger 
foolishness by grossly exaggerating the 
originality of the Hebrews in the face of 
steadily mounting evidence of their debt to 
both of their predecessors. There is more ex- 
cuse, in the matter of quantity and avail- 
ability of evidence, for his failure to judge of 
how much was new in the Greek city 
polities; nevertheless, he gives away his 
doubts of his own professed views by strenu- 
ous arguments wherever possible to mini- 
mize the importance of commerce in other, 
earlier city systems. The Greek cities, it 
would appear, had to be assigned a special 
significance in order that they might be 
compared with modern commercial com- 
munities—a real comparison, I believe, and 
one of the few Kahler notices. But the sig- 
nificance of the two things compared, both 
for the Greco-Roman Society and for our 
own Western Society, would have been dif- 
ferent if Kahler had admitted to himself 
and his readers that there are far more 
than two examples of this kind of commer- 
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cial development—something he obviously 
feared was the case. 

Other important parallels he misses al- 
together. One of these is that of the “lonely 
individual” in the latter days of the Roman 
Empire and the “lost individuality” of the 
man of today. With this, as with all other 
parallels between the course of development 
of different societies, it is, of course, first 
necessary—and important—to recognize the 
parallelism. But that operation is rather the 
elementary operation, and, if it be the only 
operation, as it has been in several cyclic 
interpretations of history, it leads to noth- 
ing more than the simple conclusion that 
there are repetitive cycles in history. (Often 
enough those who have reached that simple 
conclusion have then laid aside their em- 
pirical material and taken a flying leap into 
their own particular nostrums.) The further 
and more instructive operation is the search 
for differences—variations in aspect or de- 
tail or whatnot between phenomena gen- 
erally the same. So, in my opinion, the lone- 
ly individual of the late Roman Empire is 
certainly a fact, and Kahler is to be con- 
gratulated upon noticing him; but his loneli- 
ness is his alienation from the culture and 
the society, and consequent upon it is the 
impending doom of the society when lonely 
individuals have become numerous. Toyn- 
bee has, of course, seen this quite clearly in 
his concept of the “internal proletariat” 
alienated from the culture."s Now, there 
were lonely individuals in the Greco-Roman 
Society at a much earlier time; perhaps they 
were then neither so lonely nor so numerous. 
Yet it would seem that in Hellenistic times 
and in the days just before the Macedonian 
conquests there were Greek citizens, caught 
up in the intellectual, commercial, military, 
and other activities of their world, to whom 
those activities can have had little meaning 
or else a confusion of conflicting meanings. 
It is they who resemble the man of today, 
caught up in the activities of what Kahler 
calls the various “collectives.” The reader 


's But I do not accept Toynbee’s opinion of the 
monopoly of “creativity” held by his two pro- 
letariats as against his “dominant minority.” 
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can, no doubt, develop the meaning of this 
comparison further for himself. 

Kahler’s notion that lonely individuals 
happened for the first and last time in the 
late days of the Roman Empire would really 
be laughable if it were not so important a 
point in his utterly spurious linear develop- 
ment of the discovery of the individual. It 
is, in fact, the turning-point of his argument, 
for, as mentioned already, he thinks that 
before then the discovery was proceeding, 
and that afterward occurred the active tran- 
scendence of the individual in the growth of 
“collectives.” The introduction of White- 
head’s opinion in Part I above showed that 
the growth of collectives is nothing like such 
a simple process as Kahler thinks, while in 
Part II above it was shown that the con- 
sciousness, when it fails in its earthly task, 
may take refuge in a nonexistent universe or 
heaven. 

The lonely individual is one who at least 
embarks upon his active life with a highly 
developed consciousness affording him a 
wide objectivation of his world, a sharp dis- 
tinction between non-self and _ self—so 
sharp, indeed, that his emotions become col- 
lected about the contrast between the two, 
their incompatibility. Kahler is perfectly 
correct in thinking that such an individual 
rejects and turns away from the real world 
he knows, but he is in error in thinking that 
he feels alone before the ‘universe’; it is the 
real world that appalls him, and he seeks 
refuge in a “universe” which accords better 
with his own subjective feelings; he turns in 
upon himself and loses his objectivity. I 
have said above that these recurrent crises 
in human history are the great failures of 
the consciousness; for the time being they 
wreck knowledge. But they are not failures 
only of the moments in which they occur: 
they sum up a series of failures, the accumu- 
iation of errors in the knowledge of the so- 
ciety which finally outweigh the truth in 
that knowledge in the judgment both of 
truth and of error made by the individual. 
Thus the rejection of the real world begins 
as a reasonable act of thought, and the sub- 
sequent lapse back into the confusion of 
subjectivity is that kind of wrong which, 


added to another wrong, offers opportunity 
eventually for achieving a right. The final 
justification of setting up a subjective heay- 
en is the justification of scrapping worn-out 
ideas, the true with the false, because they 
cannot be distinguished from one another: 
there is then the possibility that by the long 
travail of creating a new culture a better 
world may eventually be objectivated and 
actualized out of the new subjective heaven, 

To resolve these events in terms of the 
abstract causal analysis of Part I above: the 
real world as it appears to the conscious 
mind of the disgruntled individual is the 
imperfectly harmonized effect of cumulative 
causes which have operated progressively 
throughout the history of the society both in 
species and in environment; they have op- 
erated up to this time under supreme direc- 
tion of the consciousness itself using the pri- 
mary principle of change, but custom, using 
the secondary causal principle of duration, 
has taken its almost equal part in opposition 
to the principle of change. At this crucial 
juncture of alienation of the individual, cus- 
tom takes the lead and surpasses the higher 
consciousness, which, actuating the individu- 
al, now revolts against the evolutionary 
trend of the real world, leaving it to the de- 
struction which inevitably supervenes upon 
an imperfect system following contradictory 
routines. The imperfection of the system is 
endemic in varying degrees throughout the 
society, marking the failures of the con- 
sciousness to accomplish its evolutionary 
task of instilling harmony, and it extends 
into the realm of consciousness itself. In 
this realm the general breakdown also oc- 
curs, and herein consists the isolation of the 
individual from other individuals, the def- 
initive disruption of that incomplete unity 
between individual consciousnesses which 
had formerly endured. A working measure 
of agreement upon the objects of life must 
continue between all men in a civilized so- 
ciety if that society is to continue to grow. 

To select a series of events over the whole 
history of mankind and relate them to one 
another in terms of their differences of 
meaning for the self-consciousness and ob- 
jectivating power of the individual is valid 
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scientific procedure only if their similarities 
of meaning for the same end are also con- 
sidered; the latter logically come first, the 
former second. This logic actually dictates 
the mode of selection, compelling search, 
first of all, for important events most closely 
similar; only as events are connected in 
order of decreasing similarity do the emerg- 
ing differences have meaning grounded in 
empirical fact. To select in accordance with a 
preconceived scheme in the scholar’s own 
imagination, as Kahler has done, will give 
nothing whatsoever about the empirical 
course of history; it will merely reflect the 
scholar’s imagination, imparting to his sub- 
jective thought a spurious justification. 
Perhaps Kahler’s preconceived scheme of 
history gives a more encouraging view of 
the measure of success to date of the con- 
sciousness in its evolutionary task than the 
empirical facts give. Perhaps a future his- 
tory in accordance with Kahler’s gospel 
would be better for mankind and for nature 
than the actual past history has been. Gos- 
pels of this kind are becoming, though not 
yet numerous, of more frequent occurrence 
than they were. They are, I think, the work 
of individuals with a very sharp sense of 
their individuality, a very sharp sense of all 
individuality such that for them individual 
events may be detached from their factual 
and logical contexts—must be so detached 
in order that they may fit into a better and 
prophetic world of subjective theory to re- 
place the actual world of objective fact. I do 
not presume to repudiate this procedure ex- 
cept for myself but merely to say that, if it 
be done, it should be done only with full 
knowledge and frank acknowledgment of 
what it is. And it is, of course, art, not sci- 
ence, and should be so declared. Kahler 
Should have said: this is not history, not 
reality, but it is meaningfully related to 
history; if history had been thus, it would 
have been better. 


IV 


Such clarity and frankness would have 
led to an equally clear conclusion, which is 
lacking in Kahler’s book. As it stands, the 
whole book integrally is a conclusion: it is 
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Kahler’s personal conclusion upon what his- 
tory might have been and would have been 
if other men had been more like himself 
than they were. It will be possible by de- 
velopment of doctrine constructed here to 
supply an objective conclusion. 

It has been stated, not proved; that the 
history of mankind has moved, since man 
first attained civilization, in cycles; every 
civilized society has constituted one cycle. 
The transition from one cycle to another 
and the growth process of all cycles have 
been examined from several angles, and it 
has been shown that growth is dominated 
by two causal principles—that of change 
and that of routine continuity (with two 
other principles underlying them)—and that 
the effect of these principles is to increase 
the collective scope and volume of the so- 
ciety. At the transition there is a definitive 
rupture of the growth relationship between 
change and continuity: the human con- 
sciousness, which directs change, cuts adrift 
from custom, the individual from society, 
and the old society collapses, leaving the 
consciousness to begin a new cycle of ob- 
jectivation after lapse into subjectivity. 

We are concerned in particular with two 
issues: the meaning and future result of the 
cyclical process of history and the position 
in its cycle of our own contemporary West- 
ern Society. To throw a little light upon 
these issues it will not be essential to investi- 
gate all phases of historical cycles but rather 
to concentrate attention upon the climactic 
phase. Kahler’s own account of the earlier 
phases of our own society’s history is valua- 
ble, the most valuable part of his book, and, 
if between those past phases and the cli- 
mactic phase presumptively to come the 
present lies somewhat indeterminate (and 
will continue to do so after this investigation 
is concluded), that is inevitable because the 
determination of the future lies in part with 
those inhabiting the present." As to the ulti- 

6 The aspects of the future we can foretell in so 
far as we know history are those which were deter- 
mined before our time. Yet these are not concrete, 
for our own present contribution must also enter 
into concretion, and we do not know ourselves. We 
sometimes think we know ourselves, but this knowl- 
edge is purely subjective and is beyond our ability 
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mate meaning of historical cycles, it does not 
emerge from our present and our own so- 
ciety any more than from others but rather 
from seeing history whole and in its biologi- 
cal evolutionary context. 

If there is any truth in the interpretation 
of history used here, it follows of necessity 
that the growth in extension and complexity 
of routine which is the outward aspect of the 
growth of a society results from a growth in 
extension and complexity of ideas. Through- 
out this history the consciousness is, or 
ought to be, seeking to increase the harmony 
of that extending complexity. In all past so- 
cieties, to my knowledge, real increase of 
that harmony is effected as the climax ap- 
proaches in spite of quantitative increase of 
knowledge and through and by means of in- 
creasing complexity. This is the most im- 
pressive achievement of man. Finally, there 
emerges a body of knowledge striving to be 
a unified philosophy but never to date fully 
succeeding. (With this goes, of course, the 
formation of the “universal state.””) It is 
evident in history that a unified philosophy 
which is merely crammed down the individ- 
ual’s throat by force is of no avail to its pur- 
pose. This is, of course, the formula of the 
Nazis, to mention no other contemporaries. 
It defeats itself, as was shown most clearly 
in China when it was tried by Ch’in Shih 
Huang Ti. There are many other historical 
examples of the use of force to this end, and 
they vary much in intensity. None of them 
endures long, however, and their historic 
significance is the great urgency of unifica- 
tion of ideas together with the possibly still 
greater urgency to extend those ideas into as 
many minds as possible including the minds 
of quite humble persons. 

I venture, therefore, the suggestion that 
there are two criteria by which a climactic 
philosophy may be judged: how true a sys- 
tematization of the total current knowledge 
it is and how deeply and broadly it can pene- 
trate the minds of all individual members of 


to objectivate it in itself, let alone to integrate it 
with objective knowledge of the past and to foresee 
the future whole and concrete. 


the society. It is clear that between these 
two criteria there is an antinomy, and yet it 
is, in my opinion, one of the great lessons of 
history that the stability and durability of 
the collectivism toward which every past 
civilized society has evolved depend upon 
the two. Beyond them lie the quantity- 
quality of the knowledge itself and the men- 
tal ability of the human stock composing 
the society. Eugenists will say, no doubt, 
that the solution of both problems is to 
“breed for brains,” and it may be so; but it 
is also true that brains in high development 
are required beforehand in the people it is 
proposed to persuade to breed for brains— 
the quality of mind necessary to pursue a 
personal eugenic policy is already a very 
high one. 

The evidence of history about philoso- 
phies which have actually flourished in the 
climactic phases of civilized societies is that 
they begin relatively well and then deterio- 
rate. There are a few flimsy theories about 
the quality of the mental stock in those 
phases, and they point also to deterioration, 
but those theories are not such as may be 
used in serious studies. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to use the surer evidence of the philoso- 
phies alone. The best known case is the 
Greco-Roman; and this shows Stoicism as 
the leading philosophy, with Cynicism and 
Epicureanism competing, in the earlier and 
better part of the climactic period. The fact 
that there are these three unreconciled, or 
little reconciled, schools, not to mention 
minor ones, shows that there was a grave 
defect of systematization. There may be 
many truths, but they must all be integra- 
ble. All these philosophies degenerated, and 
there came a later period in which Neopla- 
tonism was predominant, and worse fol- 
lowed that. A similar, but somewhat differ- 
ent, course occurred in the Second Chinese 
Society. Han Confucianism (so called to dis- 
tinguish it from Confucius’ own far superior 
doctrine before the climactic period) en- 
joyed a period of uneasy ascendance, but it 
came comparatively late and was already 
much debased. The earlier prevalence of 
Taoism and Fa Chia occurred within such 
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restricted circles (except in so far as Shih 
Huang Ti enforced conformity to Fa Chia) 
as to advertise emphatically both the failure 
of any considerable measure of unity and the 
difficulty of popularizing serious thought. 
The First Egyptian Society, so far as the 
scanty evidence shows, achieved an impor- 
tant philosophy, that expounded in the 
Memphite Drama, early in its collective 
phase. Debasements and corruptions fol- 
lowed, and from the fact that they all appear 
to descend from the one source we may be 
justified in supposing a good measure of 
unity of system. General knowledge about 
the society makes it clear, however, that 
thought flourished only in a very restricted 
circle. 

Why and how do the great philosophies 
decline? As several partial answers to these 
questions have been suggested above, it 
may not be too misleading to attempt an- 
swers now in general terms. The decline ap- 
pears to originate in the very process of uni- 
fication by which those philosophies are 
compiled: they have to include bodies of 
doctrine based upon different epistemolo- 
gies, any one of which knits together the 
special knowledge to which it is relevant, 
none of which serves satisfactorily for all 
knowledge possessed by the society; rarely, 
if ever, has a single epistemological basis of 
real working value been evolved.'? As a re- 
sult this central problem is, as a rule, un- 
solved, and, as we have seen, competing 
philosophies continue to exist. But this 
problem does not by any means end with 
such higher thought as is customarily called 
philosophy. The inclusiveness needed must 
allow also for the simple ideas of “unthink- 
ing” people. If it does not, thought fails to 
serve one of its two purposes—that of im- 
parting fundamental unity to society (the 
other being to give effective contact with 
the environment). Ironically, it appears 
that the weakening of epistemological and 
experimental criteria in the process of at- 
tempted unification of systems actually 


17 The case of the First Egyptian Society may 
be such a rare case, but the evidence is nothing like 
enough to give a large probability that it was. 
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facilitates the entry into them of ill-thought- 
out ideas of nonscientific origin. Through- 
out the whole process greater degrees of 
unity are attained by sacrifices of quality of 
truth. In the end the masses drag thought 
down to their own level. 

Thus in earlier stages of unification ob- 
jectivity tends to be lost, since there are sev- 
eral conflicting objectivities. In the teeth of 
resulting skepticism there is movement to- 
ward subjectivity, which tends more and 
more to become unconscious; it is here that 
reliance upon the “universe,”’ or upon some 
still more nebulous collectivity, comes to be 
heavy. This is confusion between actual 
knowledge and imaginative theoretical 
structures set up to fill gaps in knowledge; 
other constructs, at first fairly rational per- 
haps, follow the universe and find their 
place in it: the typical Neo-Pythagorean 
position ensues. But the universe will ex- 
pand to accommodate anything and every- 
thing—gods, spirits, demons, other worlds, 
miracles—and it does so. In a sense, what is 
happening is that thought is struggling to 
keep abreast of events—and failing more 
and more to do so. Traditional practices 
must be preserved in order that the social 
structure shall continue to function, but 
they must be modified and also “rational- 
ized,” in the pejorative sense of that term, 
in order to fit them into the complex struc- 
ture of the society with an attempt at har- 
mony. Truth is sacrificed again and again 
to expediency. Custom operates indefatiga- 
bly an insufficiently harmonious aggrega- 
tion of ideas, and fully conscious thought 
loses its ability to change, improve, and cor- 
rect in the desperate struggle to patch to- 
gether concepts which will serve for the 
moment to stave off meaninglessness. What 
began as systematic philosophy ends as 
conglomerate myth or, as the usual term is, 
“religion.” 

If there is a fundamental distinction be- 
tween philosophy and religion, it lies in the 
act of faith. Every philosophy is founded 
upon faith and must be because the incom- 
plete knowledge of nature which man has 
had throughout his history forces him to do 
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some guessing. If, then, the term “‘philoso- 
phy” means anything as applied to a sys- 
tem of thought, it means that faith is based 
upon the evidence of the senses and strictly 
logical structures thereupon—in short, 
upon as little guessing as possible. But there 
has never been a perfect system of this kind, 
and, in so far as faith is based elsewhere, a 
philosophy does not differ from a religion. 
Historically the one is continuous with the 
other. It is true that the passage from the 
one to the other is sometimes marked by 
revolutionary changes, but the importance 
of these has, in my opinion, been grossly 
exaggerated; indeed, such changes result as 
often from superficial political conjunctions 
as from developments inhering deeply in 
thought itself. This was the case with the re- 
placement in ascendancy by Christianity of 
the various competing cults of the late 
Greco-Roman Society, and it was so, too, 
with the replacement by the Marduk cult 
of the Enlil cult in the late Sumerian Society. 
And in both cases the beginning of the move- 
ment (further) away from a scientific basis 
of faith antedates by centuries the revolu- 
tionary changes. But what is most impor- 
tant in this connection is that at no time in 
the history of any civilized human society 
to date has serious thought been based ex- 
clusively upon observation and reason. The 
change from what is customarily called re- 
ligion to what is customarily called philoso- 
phy—r, still less scientifically, from faith 
to reason—has hitherto been excluded from 
this essay. It must now be introduced in or- 
der to deal with the second issue here re- 
quiring elucidation, namely, the present 
position of our Western Society. 

Kahler speaks of the “secularization” of 
thought in the sixteenth and subsequent 
centuries of our era as if it were (a) a com- 
plete break with religion and (6) an ab- 
solutely novel event in history. By contrast 
he talks of thought in other societies as hav- 
ing been completely dominated, throughout 
their evolution, by religion. The contention 
in relation to Western Society is based upon 
a factitious categorization with a historic, 
not a logical basis: this basis is merely the 


division between theology and philosophy 
first made in the medieval European univer. 
sities, and it was due to nothing more funda- 
mental than the difficulty experienced by 
the church in reconciling “revealed truth” 
with Aristotle’s logic. Kahler is familiar 
enough with Greek thought to have seen the 
close similarity of the transition from the 
old “religious” to the new “philosophical” 
beliefs in the sixth:to fifth centuries B.¢. 
That transition is, if a: quantitative state- 
ment be warranted, as great as the transi- 
tion made in Western thought from the sys- 
tem of Thomas Aquinas to that of Descartes, 
and the Greek transition was analyzed long 
ago by Cornford** in precisely the same 
manner as Kahler himself now analyzes the 
Western transition, namely, as the emer- 
gence of certain abstract principles of 
thought out of personalized principles 
identified with various deities, groups of 
deities, spirits, etc. The important upshot is 
that our supposed “secular” thought still 
contains plenty of “religion’’—plenty of 
that subjective projection of the human 
self into environment; we still have a uni- 
verse, at least we had until yesterday and 
in all except a very few contemporary sys- 
tems; we still have God in many systems, 
and, though he has become very pale in 
most, wherever he is still found his presence 
indicates a vestigial survival of anthropo- 
morphism. As for the objective reality of the 
Cartesian basis of modern science, White- 
head has shot it to pieces (without, I sub- 
mit, offering more than a highly doubtful 
substitute). 

In the present organization and quantity 
of knowledge, I should be prepared to defy 
anybody to offer a substantiated opinion as 
to whether there is a closer qualitative ap- 
proach to objective truth in our realist or 
pragmatist systems of today, in the system 
of Confucius and Mencius, or in the systems 
of Plato and Aristotle. The idea that we 
have cut adrift from “religion”’ for the first 
time in history is quite chimerical; the ob- 
jectivation of thought has reached a high 


18 From Religion to Philosophy (London, 1912), 


esp. pp. 40 ff. 
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degree, so that it is comparable with other 
systems which also did so; but it is a matter 
of degree only. And those societies (or some 
of them) which Kahler thinks were com- 
pletely dominated by religion merely 
achieved a lesser degree of objectivation. 

It is to be noted that the two comparisons 
offered above are both comparisons from so- 
cieties in a phase before unification of 
thought (or of institutions) had really be- 
gun; it was, in both cases, not far off in the 
future. The same may be true of our own 
society, but the need for collectivization, 
which appears to be the conclusion of Kah- 
ler’s entire thesis, if it may be said to have a 
conclusion, is perfectly obvious and un- 
enlightening. The great question is what 
sort of collectivization, how good a unifica- 
tion of thought, we can achieve. It is true 
enough that we must correlate and har- 
monize our ‘‘autonomous”’ sciences which 
run off further and further each in its own 
specialist direction and pay little attention 
to their own need for submission to a unify- 
ing and guiding philosophy (until, like 
physics, they hit a stone wall). But this had 
already been pointed out a good deal more 
amply and cogently by Whitehead, to men- 
tion no others. 

Supposing that we do proceed with uni- 
fication of our thought—and there are steps 
already being taken in this direction (Kah- 
ler’s theory is one)—there is nothing in the 
contemporary scene to suggest that we have 
escaped or shall escape from the cyclic or 
spiral process. The profusion of our differ- 
ent schools of thought suggests that unifica- 
tion will be as difficult as it has been in any 
other society, much more difficult than in 
most. Nietzsche, Bergson, Pareto, Ortega y 
Gasset, and others reproduce, in one mode 
or another, the opinion that “‘the masses are 
incapable of philosophy.” We have, on the 
other hand, no reason to believe that they 
are not capable of religion; this they recently 
demonstrated in Fiihrer-worship. And, since 
they must be included, they may well cap- 
ture thought in the end and bring it down to 
their own level. 

Can we discern—even dimly—the mean- 
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ing of this apparent cyclic nemesis? I think 
we can begin to do so. There is, in my opin- 
ion, every reason for thinking that it will not 
go on forever—whatever “forever” means. 
It means nothing in our objective human 
experience so that, if we wish to think ob- 
jectively at all, we had better attempt to do 
so without the forever concept. Our knowl- 
edge of our human sector of nature gives no 
phenomena which go on forever, no repeti- 
tions whatsoever which are absolutely iden- 
tical. There are plenty of cyclic or spiral 
phenomena, but they all begin from some- 
thing else and lead into something else again. 
If the history of our human societies has 
fallen into a spiral process, the probability is 
that it will fall, or mount, out of it again. 
Our human historical evolution is the story 
of the emergence, by ordinary biological 
specialization and selection, of the human 
consciousness, and the operation of the con- 
sciousness as supreme cause of the human 
evolutionary ascent, more powerful than the 
sum of all causes opposing it. This new nat- 
ural product, the human consciousness, is 
subject to natural selection like every other 
invention of nature. What it must do to 
survive, and to cause its species to survive, is 
to establish a definitive and stable domi- 
nance over the sector of nature with which 
it has contact. There is nothing new in bio- 
logical principle here; the only novelty is 
one of degree—the broad extension of the 
environmental contact of the human con- 
sciousness. The dominance to be established 
is one of ordered system such that every- 
thing within the sector will be harmonized 
in its existence and development with every- 
thing else. In the language of physics the 
human consciousness, with the general human 
physique, and thereafter all nature within the 
sector of contact, must meet, equal, and reverse 
the second law of thermodynamics; in the lan- 
guage of biology (which we are using in the 
main for the moment) the human conscious- 
ness and species must establish a stable rela- 
tionship with the environment; in the language 
of the social sciences (which has been used 
here, in the main, in inquiring into human 
history) it would seem a reasonable deduction 
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from our discussion above that the human 
consciousness musi acquire complete knowl- 
edge of the sector of nature with which it has 
contact,*® must completely harmonize this 
knowledge, and that its systematic meaning 
must be available in an accurate form to all 
human minds. All these statements, each in 
the language of a particular conventional divi- 
sion of human knowledge, mean the same 
thing philosophically. 

Until the human consciousness achieves 
this—if it ever does—the up-and-down cy- 
cles of human history will continue. The 
down cycles witness to the, so far contem- 
porary and partial, biological failures of the 
human consciousness; it is then losing its 
grip upon its sector of nature and permit- 
ting the human species to slip back to- 
ward—but not yet ever into—animal sav- 
agery. If it be true that to date the con- 
sciousness has made progress in its evolu- 
tionary task, that progress is one of a spiral 
kind, but certainly an irregular and spas- 
modic spiral kind; that is to say, the later 
civilized societies should, if there is progress, 
have accomplished more than the earlier, 
but within such a general progress there is 
plenty of room for failure of some later so- 
cieties to achieve more than or as much as, 
some earlier societies. And, naturally enough, 
the accomplishments of some earlier so- 
cieties in particular, special directions may 
very well exceed those of later societies in 
those directions. (Hence all of human his- 
tory is relevant to present and future human 
needs; parts of it must not be excluded on 
the ground that other parts are more ‘‘rep- 
resentative” of human evolutionary prog- 
ress, the ground on which Kahler presumes 
to exclude the history of China and India.) 

The human consciousness evolved in 
nature to meet certain needs of the stock 
which produced the human species. Biol- 
ogists have but a somewhat vague idea yet 
of what those needs were. As it evolved it 
disturbed the adaptation of the prehuman 
ancestors of man to their environment; 

19 Supposing, as is fundamental to my thesis, that 


that sector is limited, or can only be known objec- 
tively as limited. 


evolved to meet some existing maladjust- 
ment, its evolution effected new maladjust- 
ments. If the human consciousness is to 
achieve its evolutionary destiny, it must 
eliminate all those new maladjustments and 
effect a complete new adaptation to the nat- 
ural environment of humanity. Every newly 
evolved specialization faces this challenge of 
nature. Biologists say that most of them 
fail. If they fail utterly, they lead on by way 
of overspecialization to extinction of the 
species; this is true of the great majority of 
specializations. There are others which seem 
to have led into a virtual—never, so far as 
we know, an actual and completely repeti- 
tive—stability of the relation between 
species and environment. A good example of 
a kind exhibiting great complexity (which 
most do not) is the physique and societies of 
the Hymenoptera. There are all manner of 
compromises between virtual stability and 
extinction, all involving a measure of de- 
generacy before virtual stability is reached. 
According to most biologists, the human 
consciousness is the only specialization in 
nature which is still making evolutionary 
progress—but how much do we know of 
nature? Whether this be so or not, there is 
not the least guaranty that human evolu- 
tionary progress will continue. Our civilized 
societies may spiral downward; they may 
already be doing so. The spirals may lead us 
quite suddenly to extinction. Even if we 
achieve a single, world-wide civilized so- 
ciety, which would no doubt happen only 
after the failure of the three chief societies 
now existing (the Western, Third Chinese, 
and Third Indian) that single society, or 
another succeeding it, might decline and 
lead right down to extinction; perhaps its 
singularity would make it the more likely to 
do so. Perhaps we shall reach virtual stabili- 
ty in a number of separate societies (as the 
Hymenoptera have done), all of them at a 
higher level of attainment than contempo- 
rary societies, or all of them at a lower, or 
some at a higher and some at a lower level of 
attainment. Perhaps we shall achieve a 
single world-wide society considerably high- 
er in evolutionary progress than any which 
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exist today and there reach virtual stability. 
Perhaps....? 

Perhaps we can pass beyond the limits of 
our planet. Perhaps the achievements of 
other species are not a guide to the total and 
final achievements of the human species; 
that they are a guide to some of the achieve- 
ments of the human species is already suf- 
ficiently witnessed by the extensive similari- 
ties between human and other physical and 
social organisms. There is a school of 
thought which regards the past achieve- 
ments of the human consciousness as so 
much greater in degree than the achieve- 
ments of other consciousnesses that a pre- 
sumption is set up that human achievements 
will eventually differ in kind from those of 
other species. If this view is sound, it seems 
highly probable from our present knowledge 
of our sector of nature that such new achieve- 
ments would not exclude achievements anal- 
ogous to those of other species but would in- 
clude them and then pass beyond them. I 
mean by this that the virtual stability of so- 
ciety and physique, always reached at some 
level or other by those species which have 
not gone down to extinction, would not be 
rendered wholly irrelevant to the future of 
humanity; a situation would be reached in 
human evolution, in spite of the novelty of 
eventual human achievements, which would 
correspond to virtual stability, and that sit- 
uation would embody the elimination of the 
present and past cyclic process in the his- 
tory of human societies. 

So far as we know, absolute novelty of 
various degrees of magnitude emerges from 
nature from time to time: the emergence of 
life was such novelty, and the emergence of 
every species was so in a lesser degree. What 
is clear from our knowledge of our human 
sector of nature is that we cannot know be- 





forehand whether absolute novelty of a 
major order does lie in the future of human 
evolution or, if it does, its character. Neither 
history nor all our knowledge will show us 
more than approximate generalities in the 
future constructed out of mutually exclusive 
possibilities analogous to events which have 
occurred in the past. By hypothesis any 
analogy in the past with a future transcen- 
dence by humanity of the virtual stability 
achieved by other surviving species must be 
so broad as to afford no definite knowledge 
of the novelty. Our ability to predict, there- 
fore, stops short with the possibility of such 
novelty, with the probability of the end of 
the cyclic process in the history of human 
societies—the probability of virtual stability 
in some aspects of the human relationship 
to the rest of nature; and otherwise only 
with numerous mutually exclusive possibili- 
ties as to when and how, excepting extinc- 
tion, that stability will be reached. Our 
knowledge, finally, does perhaps permit us 
to reach a certain sense of proportion about 
the present and about our Western Society, 
in their relations to the past and to the fu- 
ture of human evolution. Important as con- 
temporary events and as our own society 
may seem to us—important, for all we know, 
as they may even, in fact, be in the great 
whole of nature—our judgment of that im- 
portance is worth little; our guessing about 
our own future is chiefly of importance to us 
today, much less so to humanity at large in 
time, still less so to nature; and, if we do 
guess, the value to us of our guesses will 
depend upon the breadth of extension we 
can achieve in our existing knowledge and 
the soundness of the proportions we can es- 
tablish within the matter of that knowledge. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GOVERNMENT. By C. E, 
Merriam.. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 78. $1.75. 

These Mahlon Powell Foundation lectures 
delivered at Indjana University are a worthy 
member of a distinguished philosophical series, 
even though Professor Merriam consciously 
avoids conventional philosophical language and 
issues. Apparently, Merriam and Rum! had 
planned a more elaborate, joint work on govern- 
ment, Merriam discussing the public and Ruml 
the private aspects. The lectures published in 
this volume barely suggest this important and 
timely enterprise; they are conceived less as an 
analysis of the distinction between public and 
private government and more as an attempt to 
define the essential characteristics of contempo- 
rary government whether public or private. The 
upshot of this attempt is a theory of organiza- 
tion. Government is, according to Merriam, 
largely the organization of large, co-operative 
enterprises, serving the “common welfare’’ in 
one form or other and demanding the subordi- 
nation of individual initiative to joint planning. 

Merriam uses the adjective “organic’’ to 
accompany the noun “organization,” and most 
of the philosophical issues raised by his analysis 
concern the relation of »rganization to organ- 
ism. He carefully avoids the clichés of organ- 
ismic sociology but takes seriously the recent 
attempts to extend the notion of organism be- 
yond the limits of biology. There is something 
genuinely organic in collective living, even 
though this form of life is merely an organiza- 
tion and not an organism. Society and govern- 
ment are organic in so far as they succeed in 
transcending the ancient institutions of per- 
sonal rule and in forming a type of technical 
hierarchy which may significantly be called 
“democracy.” 

All modern experience and observation, whether 
that of practitioners or technicians or scientists, re- 
énforce the truth that democratic consent is the most 
vital factor in obtaining optimum operational re- 
sults. Free men produce more than slaves. Labor 
participating with management produces more than 
unorganized labor. The techniques of modern in- 
dustry are not those of command but of codperation, 
codérdination—organization in the highest sense of 
the term [p. 68]. 
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To approach government thus in terms of 
the processes of production is a highly useful 
and realistic reorientation of political theory, 
Merriam suggests clearly that from this point 
of view both public and private forms of organ- 
ization must be regarded as equally in the serv- 
ice of “the common good.” In fact, ht practi- 
cally reinterprets the theory of sovereignty 
democratically, suggesting, without developing 
the thesis, that law is sovereign in so far as it 
serves the ‘common welfare.” He defends such 
a use of the concept of sovereignty even in 
view of the growth of international organiza- 
tion, contending that even in an international 
order the “legal apex’’ of organization may and 
should remain with sovereign states, each con- 
scious of its responsibility for serving the com- 
mon good. Merriam is, no doubt, prudent in 
refusing to be enticed into a more precise ac- 
count of the nature of the common good, but 
few philosophers will pardon such prudence. He 
uses “common good” and “general welfare”’ as 
synonyms (p. 17) and then identifies both with 
“justice.” This is conventional enough, though 
not very clarifying; but when he goes on to 
lump together “liberty, order, justice” (pp. 17- 
19) as though they formed a solid block of so- 
cial values and when he recognizes “public opin- 
ion” as the “‘final stabilizer and judge of liberty, 
justice, order,” he takes what a philosopher 
would regard as a big mouthful. This may be 
merely Merriam the “practitioner” speaking 
democratically; but if it is Merriam the “scier- 
tist,’”” he owes his fellow-theorists a little more 
precision and discrimination. 


A more pertinent line of speculation, how- 
ever, might grow out of his random remarks 
concerning the relation between public and pri- 
vate organization. All organization is public in 
the sense that it should serve “the superior 
claims of the community’’; but is all organiza- 
tion government? Merriam suggests, though he 
does not develop the idea systematically, that 
government, strictly speaking, is the adminis- 
trative aspect of organization (or organization 
as such). In general he seems to feel that the 
term “government” might well go into the dis- 
card together with “ruler.”” However, he uses 
the distinction between the “political” and the 
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“private” as a relatively useful one, roughly 
corresponding to the distinction between “par- 
ties” and “pressure groups.”’ He says “private 
rights and public rights are not in opposition 
but in apposition” (p. 18) but does not recom- 
mend a return to the ‘feudal’ identification of 
private and public. To me, the best clue to a 
useful distinction between the political and the 
private is the distinction which Merriam makes 
casually on page 13 between “‘the political” and 
“the commercial.’”’ Only I would use this dis- 
tinction not so much to define “the political,” 
since (as Merriam delights to point out) there 
is much private politics, as to define the differ- 
ence between government, whether public or 
private, and business, whether public or private. 
The administration of marketable goods is busi- 
ness; the administration of nonmarketable 
goods (or public goods) is government. Both 
are aspects of any organization and are certain- 
ly aspects of the pursuit of the common or gen- 
eral good, whatever that may turn out to be. 
To “administer justice” is, strictly speaking, 
to maintain just relations among producers of 
marketable commodities. Justice may now and 
then be a commodity, but it is usually a good 
of organization—not of organization as such, 
but of the organization of business (i.e., of the 
production of commodities). This is my own 
little theory, and I do not wish to load it onto 
Professor Merriam; but neither do I see why he 
should quarrel with it. I mention it now merely 
to express the hope that he will continue the 
good work and develop more adequately the 
theory of the distinction between public and 
private goods, since there is no significant dis- 
tinction between public and private govern- 
ments. 

Merriam’s own concern is evidently not with 
philosophical niceties but with an elemental and 
elementary historical fact—namely, with the 
decline and practical suppression (counting the 
victory as practically won) of personal rule and 
government by command. His aim is to trans- 
late the theoretical problems of politics from 
the language of a dead past into the context of 
a democratic present in which “reason, not 
force, is to be its milieu; general, not personal 
understandings” (p. 29). Now, how far have 
we come from “‘pressure politics’? Or are “‘rea- 
son” and “general understandings” themselves 
but pressures? 

HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


Columbia University 








Tue Uses or REASON. By Arthur E. Murphy. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. vii+ 
346. $3.00. 

“The philosophic reason... . is inescapably 
involved in the process to which events, losing 
their immediate urgency as occasions for action, 
become the subject matter for reflection and 
critical evaluation—the process through which 
we learn from and by experience and apply 
what is learned to the intellectual mastery of 
a new present..... 

The author’s prefatory statement thus sets 
the stage for this thorough, enlightening, and 
incisive scrutiny of the uses of reason. No other 
book which has come under my eye attempts 
with such success to examine the relations of 
reason to truth, the nature of practical reason, 
the place of reason in social action, and the 
“philosophic uses of reason’”—these being the 
four parts ir*> which the volume is divided. 
Here surely i. a degree of candor and rigor in 
analyzing the meaning of the process of reason, 
its implications and its ramifications, which is 
rarely found and a total end-result which leaves 
the reader far wiser, more fully sensitized and 
mentally alert, than any comparable book in 
many a day. One wishes for it a spread of in- 
fluence not only in college classrooms but in 
genuine “adult education,” which its lucidity 
and power merit. No brief review can begin to 
do justice to its particularities and to its total 
impact; it can be a defensible review only as it 
sends the reader speedily to the book itself. 

What the study is talking about may be 
summarily hinted as follows: It first considers 
how we get and use knowledge, including the 
uses of abstractions, the relevance of the cate- 
gories of one science to the context of some other 
science. ‘‘We need to be more reasonable in our 
use of ideas and preconceptions in inquiry than 
we have been in the past.” As to the linguistic 
(semantic) criticism of thought, Professor 
Murphy has this to say: “Where their function 
[i.e., of words] is to discriminate tendencies, 
habits or uniformities, or to call attention to 
possibilities nowhere actualized, they justify 
themselves as informationally significant when 
they indicate clearly what such tendencies and 
possibilities are and to what they are relevant.” 

The critique of the pragmatic position, with 
which Part I closes, offers a distinction, pre- 
sumably not acknowledged by the pragmatists, 
which seems helpful. The author says: 

It is of the utmost cognitive importance to dis- 
tinguish ideas which work for the purposes of factual 
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inquiry, where the activity aims at the discovery of 
truth, and is successful in so far as it achieves this 
end, from other ideas which in their working contrib- 
ute to success of other sorts, popular, political, eco- 
nomic or the like, without thereby justifying them- 
selves as true in any usual sense of that term. The 
general: pragmatic formula seems to apply to both 
sorts of working, but it is only by the first that truth, 
in the sense in which it is rightly distinguished from 
convenient fiction, can reliably be established 

But the fruitful use of valid theory for the ends of 
enlightened practice is one thing; the identification 
of theoretical validity with practical utility is an- 
other. Whether it was intended or not by its au- 
thors, the latter is the doctrine which has gained 
wide currency as the teaching of pragmatism. And 
where it prevails, there will always be impatience 
with those who insist, as I have done, that the proper 
goal of factual inquiry is the discovery of what is the 
case, and that this is by no means to be equated with 
what on other grounds and for other purposes it 
might be useful or inspiring to believe. 


And again: 


Have not the wisest men always stressed their 
ignorance rather than their knowledge, and spoken 
of their best knowledge as the merest fragment com- 
pared to the vastness of the world to be known? We 
know in part, and we must forever be on our guard 
against the temptation to make our finite thinking 
the measure of a reality, that in its inner, total or 
absolute nature transcends the categories of human 
understanding. Even what we think we know is, in 
the progress of science, subject to constant revision 
and correction, and no “‘fixed’’ or “final” opinions 
concerning it seem legitimate For we have not, 
in any claim yet made for knowledge, professed to 
know the inner, total or absolute nature of “reality” 
whatever that may be, or claimed that the use of rea- 
son here defended is adequate to any such undertak- 
ing. It is precisely by adopting a view of reason 
which discriminates its reliable achievements from 
the more questionable pretensions to which the 
doubter takes exception that we have been able to 
reach an affirmative and constructive conclusion. 


Part II examines the interplay of competing 
human interests in relation to a rational good. 
“‘We must go on to ask whose interests are to 
be harmonized and from what standpoint, and 
on what level the satisfaction is to be achieved.” 
This entails examining what men “ought to 
do” as affecting what they want to do. 


When we understand ourselves and our purposes 
we shall find it hard, I think, to deny that good will, 
as he [Kant] understood it, is a great good, and that 
without it many other goods, which men have mis- 
takenly regarded as more important, would lose their 
worth as well. A “good will,” in this usage, is a will 
freely, and responsibly, directed to the good attain- 


able in such a community, claiming nothing for it. 
self that this common good does not warrant and ac- 
knowledging the equal rights of others who are co. 
workers for its attainment. 

No community humanly attainable may in this 
sense ever be as good as it ideally ought to be; but if 
concern for what it ought to be is a considerable fac. 
tor in the direction of policy, it may be considerably 
better—nearer to what it ought to be—than it would 
have been if no such ideal had been acknowledged, 


The relation of and need for “freedom” in 
relation to this moral, social aim is next ex- 
amined, together with the needs for and limits 
upon self-sacrifice as a moral good. And, finally, 
we are brought to a definition of the moral good 
as follows: “Action that combines good judg- 
ment and good will in responsibly shared work 
for a sharable good comes near enough, for our 
purposes, to a definition of what we mean by 
conduct that meets the requirements of rational 
morality.” 

The relation of practical reason to absolutism 
and relativism is next treated, together with 
a consideration of the real place and meaning 
of tolerance. On the score of religious intoler- 
ance the comment is: 


And to seek to exclude from the moral commu- 
nity those who are unable to accept such metaphysi- 
cal or theological commitments as the basis for their 
moral conduct is to narrow arbitrarily the limits 
within which tolerance, good will and human free- 
dom are effectively attainable. It is thus an offense 
against both the theory and the practice of practical 
reason. 


The eloquence of the affirmation of the self- 
justifying character of the human enterprise as 
a moral obligation is infectious even where it 
may not be for all completely persuasive. 


Human nature, apart from the concern which 
makes for righteousness and its development into 
enlightened moral good will, shows no reliable tend- 
ency toward virtue and may be considered merely 
as a battleground for frustrations and aggressions, 
or for fixations and sublimations, according to the 
interest and perceptive powers of the observer. But 
human nature apart from this concern and its de- 
velopment is not all that human beings are and have 
been, and far less than they are capable of becoming. 


That the inquirer may properly ask where 
this concern for righteousness comes from, I 
presume Professor Murphy would not deny; 
but he does not find it necessary himself to con- 
sider the matter. He is, however, sure that the 
claims of personal moral obligation are “final, 
not as infallible, or as metaphysically sanc- 
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tioned, but as humanly essential to the attain- 
ment of the good that men seek.... when 
they know what they want to do, and what 
they are capable of becoming.” 

Part III in considering the relation of reason 
to social action offers six criteria for its wise 
use. These are, briefly, full and relevant factual 
knowledge; a critical examination of present 
inadequacies with planfulness toward recon- 
struction; a practical attitude as to the relating 
of sound means to possible ends; a co-operative 
attack on the discovery and use of means and 
ends; a recognition of the primacy of a public 
interest over special interests; and a continuing, 
progressive, and open-minded—a “‘liberal”— 
attitude toward fresh scrutiny of ends and 
means. 

The statement of these criteria is followed 
by an examination of the “retreat from reason” 
in our own day, with the explanations therefor 
and the antidotes thereto: 

The volume closes (Part IV) with a state- 
ment of the place of philosophy in the life of 
reason and a consideration of the “ultimacy of 
reason,” or its relation to “‘reality.”” Here the 
author again returns to the possible tie between 
rational effort and religious sanctions; and a 
longish quotation is justified to express him 
precisely. 

It will be a bad day for humanity when men 
cease to have visions, or to see the landscape around 
them lit at times with a radiance from worlds not 
quickened by the sun. But there are many sorts of 
vision; and those that fade in the light of common 
day will always be sentimental, inchoate and rudi- 
mentary in their human meaning compared with 
those that help us see, in that light, a world to live 
and work in, and to understand. The great ages of re- 
ligion have been those in which such a synthesis was 
substantially achieved. The present is not one of 
them. Those religious leaders, and those philosophers 
of religion, who work to make it so are so far on the 
side of reason; and their success, in the measure that 
they achieve it, will be a further proof of the con- 
structive efficacy of human reason when it reaches 
and can maintain itself on the level of philosophic 
adequacy and coherence. We welcome them as co- 
workers in our common enterprise. 

This cooperative work will not be furthered, how- 
ever, nor will the cause of rationally justifiable reli- 
gion be advanced by those who claim unique au- 
thority for religious insight, not as an element in 
such a synthesis, but as a uniquely privileged aspect 
of experience outside it—qualified by the special 
sanctity of its doctrines and protagonists to pass 
final judgment not only on its own pretensions but 
on all other phases or aspects of experience with 
which its spokesmen see fit to concern themselves, 


and entitled to special and exclusive privileges for the 
propagation of its own doctrine and the condemna- 
tion of those who are unable to subscribe to its 
tenets. The faith that is worth having and believing 
will require no such sanctions, and a faith that can 
maintain itself only by means of them need not wait 
for our philosophical condemnation; it has, in proc- 
ess of its operation, pronounced its own. 


In conclusion, I select a number of sentences 
in order to offer upon them one possible com- 
ment: 


When no ultimate standard proves available we 
go on believing, none the less, for man is a believing 
animal. 


Men do not always want to see the truth, nor do 
they love it when they see it; but they have great 
need of it, and they do tend to respect it, when its 
claims are so presented that their cogency can be 
reasonably understood. 


We do not always choose the highest when we see 
it, and we often have neither the good sense to see it 
nor the will to look where it is to be found. Hence 
conduct is very frequently arbitrary and irrational 
in ways in which it ought not to be—that is, it falls 
short of a range and level of satisfaction which was 
possible to it, if it had had the wit to understand and 
the will to make the most of its opportunities. 


The point is rather that until they have found 
out what they ought to do, they will not know what, 
on the whole, they want to do. For they want to do 
what they ought to do, and this is something to be 
found out, not dictated in advance by the de facto 
urgency of competing interests. 


Mere proximity does not cause men to respect 
each other, nor does the need for common action by 
itself create the will to achieve it. A common concern 
will do it, when that concern is enlightened by under- 
standing, organized in a way that is felt on each side 
to be substantially fair, and carried through in 
shared activity and established habits of effective 
working together. There are such common concerns 
among us and there are resources in human nature 
for their cooperative satisfaction. 


Is there not in these discerning statements 
an acknowledgment of constituent elements in 
human nature and of difficulties it confronts in 
the potential life of reason which, in turn, call 
for a summons to the individual which is be- 
yond reason? Do not all the facts about the 
strengths and the recalcitrancies of human na- 
ture lead us to seek also how the claims of the 
moral reason are best to be made appealing and 
compelling upon men? If it should be true that 
we do not become reasonable only by wanting 
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or hoping to be, is not inquiry pertinent as to 
how the categorical imperative really gets its 
absolute and its puissant appeal? This is, of 
course, not necessarily a part of the inquiry of 
this book. But I, for one, find myself asking: 
“How shall we get this way?” 

The reader who has followed thus far will 
have realized the extraordinarily timely and 
penetrating quality of Professor Murphy’s 
writing. Here is tough-mindedness joined to 
breadth of view and human sympathy; here is 
relevance of attack on the major irrational cita- 
dels of our times. Here is an antidote for cyni- 
cism, for defeatism, for nihilism. If it leaves 
certain readers less than satisfied, it at least 
puts them on their mettle and on notice to show 
why they will not have the moral reason on the 
precise terms that Professor Murphy offers it. 


Orpway TEAD 
New York City 


Tue DISCIPLINE OF PRACTICAL JUDGMENT IN 
A Democratic Soctety. By Clifford Woody, 
general editor. (“Yearbook of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education,” 
No. XXVIII.) Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1943. Pp. viii+ 268. $2.00. 


Even at the risk of dulling the edge of that 
well-nigh universal sport of the academic fra- 
ternity—poking fun at schools of education— 
it should in all fairness be recognized that, 
sometimes at least, the scholarly achievements 
of professional educators are so superior as to 
stand a considerable distance above many of 
those who most loudly belittle them. 

The Discipline of Practical Judgment in a 
Democratic Society is such an achievement. The 
product of five years of innumerable and 
lengthy conferences by four philosophers of 
education (Professors R. Bruce Raup, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, chairman; Ken- 
neth D. Benne and B. Othanel Smith, College 
of Education, University of Illinois; and George 
E. Axtelle, School of Education, Northwestern 
University), the volume is not a series of dis- 
tinct essays but an organic whole, shaped and 
reshaped by all the writers together. 

Educators, moreover, hold at least one ad- 
vantage over their frequently aloof colleagues. 
Because public schools are more or less on the 
firing line of community concern, issues which 
may seem unimportant to others become ex- 
ceedingly pressing to those sensitively con- 
cerned with the educative process in its social 


impact. This advantage is reflected in the prob. 
lem upon which the present study focuses at. 
tention. In a society such as ours, character. 
ized as it is by bewildering cross-purposes, con. 
flicting loyalties, symbolic confusions, and often 
violent clashes of interest, is it possible to build 
a democratic discipline by which these uncer. 
tainties and oppositions may be overcome? In 
more specifically educational terms: Can the 
schools help to develop a generation of citizens 
capable of resolving dangerous internal dis- 
sensions by the development of a social method- 
ology which will at once safeguard democracy 
against authoritarian alternatives and actually 
strengthen it? 

After estimating the enormous obstacles in 
the way of such an accomplishment (take as an 
instance the prevalence in our universities of 
descriptive, “purely” objective learning with 
its common disregard of normative premises), 
the authors turn to their constructive solution— 
a solution which requires, first, analysis of the 
types, aspects, and relationships of practical 
judgment itself. Thus three types of increasing 
comprehensiveness are recognized: the making 
of decisions, of policies, and of basic norms of 
conduct. Again, the “situation” within which 
practical judgments operate is found to be con- 
stituted by, first, factual conditions requiring 
accurate judgments themselves; second, the 
characters of judgers; and, third, community 
orientations. All three aspects seem to the 
writers to have been inadequately considered 
by most students of practical judgment: for 
example, the welter of community orientations 
which permeate American culture will continue 
to generate conflict just as long as they are 
viewed from the superficial, as well as false, 
assumption that group interests and perspec- 
tives have always been and still are largely 
harmonious. 


An especially incisive section analyzes the 
“moods” of practical judgment: the “indica- 


” 


tive,” which parallels the phase of surveying 
and assessing the existing state of affairs; the 
“optative,” which enunciates a preference for 
a desired end; and the “imperative,” which sug- 
gests the programatic phase of judgment, The 
authors contend that to become sharply aware 
of these moods, in both their social and their 
educational applications, would itself markedly 
reduce confusion. Therefore, they devote two 
chapters to symbolism, in which the theories 
of Mead, Richards, Britton, and others are 
studied with a view to appreciating that lan- 
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guage has its optative, normative, dynamic role 
as well as its indicative, descriptive, informa- 
tive role; and that only when these roles are 
both carefully distinguished and functionally 
interpenetrated can language serve with maxi- 
mum usefulness in effecting sound judgments 
of practice. 

The climax of their work is reached when 
the authors introduce the formula of “‘unco- 
erced community of persuasion” as the key 
principle aiming to unify these several types 
and aspects into one supreme methodology of 
democratic discipline. Great importance is at- 
tached to normative generalizations because 
these often uncover the common denominators 
of apparently antagonistic interests. They are 
the “chief mediums of interpersuasion which 
constitutes the process of group deliberation,” 
and their adequacy is measured by their in- 
clusiveness, relevance, and other fruitful prin- 
ciples. The volume is careful, however, to avoid 
attributing to these generalizations any arbi- 
trary absoluteness. Rather, they are character- 
ized as pluralistic syntheses of such qualities as 
feelings, symbolized meanings, communal char- 
acters, continuity with traditions, transcendent 
social vision. And always the ultimate criterion 
of their normative superiority is the community 
of persuasion in which they eventuate—a cri- 
terion which, no matter how close a democratic 
society may come to approximating it, remains 
always a more and more inclusive and univer- 
sal “methodological ideal.” 

The volume concludes with a number of ap- 
plications of the general discipline—first, to 
such types of social planning as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; second, to education as such. 
Although vivid and practical illustrations could 
have been more plentiful, there are enough to 
suggest how exciting and promising democratic 
school reform might become under the guidance 
of practical judgment as here understood. Like 
the neo-Thomists, these writers also recom- 
mend a radical shift in educational emphasis 
toward normative principles. Unlike the former, 
however, primary concern with the optative 
mood does not lure them to some inner sanc- 
tum of intuitive “self-evidence,” clear and dis- 
tinct only to an initiated few, but leads them 
straight to an open court of empirical and so- 
cially communicable judgments which ordinary 
men may create and share together. 

There are, nevertheless, two major issues 
which the work leaves unresolved. One is the 
definable nature of the supreme normative gen- 


eralization toward which practical judgments 
always ultimately aim. The method by which 
an uncoerced community of persuasion may be 
achieved is reasonably clear, to be sure; its 
qualitative and intrinsic character is not. The 
theory does not, in other words, sufficiently con- 
sider just what in the last analysis a community 
should become persuaded about. Not, of course, 
that the problem is avoided wholly; the authors 
come exasperatingly close to grappling directly 
with it any number of times: they speak of the 
“fulness of primary experience,” of feelings and 
moral symbolizations, of “funded meanings” 
in the characters of judgers; and in a few spots 
they even resort to the truistic language of “‘re- 
spect for every human personality” and other 
“ethical imperatives which we accept for all 
human life, the laws of social polity, the norms 
of the human community.” 

Yet this last-quoted phrase is symptomatic 
of what too often amounts to begging the very 
question in which we should be vitally inter- 
ested. We should wish to know the precise justi- 
fication for these imperatives, these laws, these 
norms, We do not find it in their clear assertion 
merely, for such assertion may actually serve 
to draw out diametrically opposing normative 
objectives. Nor do we find it even when we can 
articulate them as generalizations which happen 
to encompass symbolically the interests of dif- 
ferent groups; we still need to know the nature 
of these common interests which are thus en- 
compassed. While one may quite agree, there- 
fore, that the optative mood is at once the most 
neglected and most important mood to which 
democracy and the schools should give atten- 
tion, one can hardly be satisfied simply by 
awareness that we possess it or even by per- 
suasively using it. We need also to discover the 
shape and content of those precise values which 
provide the grounds for agreeing with one an- 
other that we are fellow-members of a communi- 
ty at all. Otherwise, the ‘“‘methodological ideal” 
remains, after all, too much an instrumental 
norm—a means to other ends still beyond itself. 

The answer, which the authors approach 
tangentially often enough but never attack 
head-on, lies, we suggest, in a theory of common 
human wants embodied in institutions capable 
of satisfying them. These wants can and should 
be delineated by social, psychological, and edu- 
cational analysis and be agreed upon by the 
majority of people through frank and mutual 
testimony that here are indeed what they most 
dearly desire in order to realize to the fullest 
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possible extent all their own hungers, talents, 
and energies. 

Translated into educational terms, such a 
normative objective about which men could be 
persuaded suggests, in the first place, that the 
schools become centers through which children 
and adults learn about themselves as co-op- 
erating, intelligent organisms needing not only 
adequate food, shelter, clothing, but physical 
and psychical health, comradeship, participa- 
tion, adventure, security, novelty, creative 
work, and other subtle yet substantial satis- 
factions adding up to the “human dignity” 
these authors often merely presuppose. In the 
second place, it suggests that the schools should 
become severely honest critics of present insti- 
tutions which continue to frustrate maximum 
fulfilment of our wants. And, in the third place, 
it suggests that the schools should become, 
along with such other vanguards of democratic 
change as industrial trade-unions, the co-build- 
ers of new scientific, political, cultural institu- 
tions potentially capable in this century of satis- 
fying man’s wants beyond any expectation he 
has ever known in history. ; 

Yet, if some such community of values 
emerges as the end-product of the persuasive 
process, a second issue arises, which these think- 
ers again treat more casually than it properly 
deserves. The fact that the longings of ordinary 
people have been so frequently denied is per- 
haps proof enough that powerful groups and 
institutions are not in the least interested in the 
goal of common want-fulfilment—in fact that 
they are, if anything, opposed and that their 
opposition is often rationalized to the effect 
that the “herd” has no interest in realizing 
wants like participation or creative work. In the 
foreseeable future it is safe to predict that these 
groups and institutions will continue to thwart 
when they can the erection of social structures 
commensurate with the widest human welfare. 
Some, to be sure, may be convinced by demo- 
cratic techniques of persuasion; others, because 
of vested interests, class allegiance, sheer preju- 
dice, or other causes, certainly will not. 

The authors themselves speak several times 
of the limits of persuasion. But they do not 
carefully examine the causes of these limits— 
the irrational power of monopoly capitalism, 
for example—causes which, regardless of the 
good intentions of individual characters, con- 
tinue to block communities of persuasion from 
functioning even as means, much less as ideal 
ends. 


Nor do they ask whether, at least so long as 
such conditions exist, it might not be far more 
realistic to strive, not for some remote univer. 
sality, but for strong majorities of public agree. 
ment about what we want and how to get it 
through reorganized institutional arrange. 
ments. These majorities may then, if necessary, 
rightfully coerce any minority into abiding by 
(even while freely criticizing) ends about which 
they are themselves persuaded. The function of 
coercion as a democratic implement of the im- 
perative mood is in this sense a proper one: 
power becomes, not an evil in itself, but a po- 
tential and necessary good when utilized by 
majorities who reach an open consensus that 
they should build and control whatever insti- 
tutions they judge will enable their capacities 
to be more richly realized. 

The implication of this second issue for edu- 
cation is again glossed over by the four collab- 
orators. It invites teachers and other educa- 
tional workers not only to strive for maximum 
persuasion but at the same time to take definite 
sides against those powers in society which, for 
various reasons, prevent democratic persuasion 
from operating productively. Like others, this 
implication, too, is present at various points 
throughout the book. Yet the total effect is not 
to invite the kind of defensible partiality and 
vigorous, perhaps sometimes coercive, action 
in behalf of normative goals emerging from a 
clear theory of values; it is rather to invite co- 
operation even with basically antidemocratic 
forces with the tender-minded hope that per- 
haps, somewhere in their dark hearts, we may 
detect a drop of common goodness. Thus loose- 
ly used, the discipline of practical judgment 
might easily become another Munich-like phi- 
losophy, and hence dangerous. 

We do not, however, raise these issues to 
disagree with the direction of the central argu- 
ment but rather to anticipate that further op- 
portunity to clarify and deepen should succeed 
in meeting them. Viewed as a whole, this study 
not only points clearly toward a position which 
supplements and strengthens the pragmatic- 
progressivist theory of education at a number 
of points badly needing reconstruction; it also 
points the way to a reconstructed theory of 
democracy itself. Mr. Raup and his associates 
have made the most important contribution to 
educational philosophy in at least several years. 


THEODORE BRAMELD 


University of Minnesota 
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Tue SPINOZA-HEGEL PARADOX: A STUDY OF 
tHE CHOICE BETWEEN TRADITIONAL IDEAL- 
1sM AND SYSTEMATIC PLURALISM. By Henry 
Alonzo Myers. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. xii+or1. $1.75. 


This trenchant little book, rich in ideas, 
clearly expressed, should be read, at least by all 
who are interested in Spinoza or Hegel; for it 
contains original, ingenious, and, I think, illu- 
minating interpretations of these philosophers. 
The book also presents some theses about meta- 
physics in general which are important if valid, 
and worthy of attention even if largely invalid. 

The author finds that Spinoza and Hegel are 
in deep antithesis to each other and yet share 
identical convictions on no less than fifteen 
principal doctrines. The paradox is resolved by 
distinguishing between the structure of knowl- 
edge itself, upon which Spinoza and Hegel are 
held to be in agreement, and the contrasting 
state of knowledge in their respective periods. 
The author makes a good case for the view that 
Hegel is closer to Spinoza than to Kant in his 
view of the structure of knowledge. And the 
parallels indicated between the two former 
thinkers seem helpful for the understanding of 
both. 

The general thesis is developed that truth 
is impersonal system and that there are many 
systems (Spinoza’s “‘attributes,”’ Hegel’s “‘cate- 
gories”), each infinite and complete in its kind 
and incapable of inclusion in any ultimate sys- 
tem of systems. Truth is systematic but irre- 
ducibly plural. (True, reality itself is not plural 
in the same sense, but, according to the author, 
this is because reality in its concreteness tran- 
scends systems and all abstractions, as such.) 
Not to see the plurality of systems was the 
“wrong turning” taken by idealism. Only by 
grading systems as more or less real or true can 
one regard any one of them as the system. But 
such grading, we are told, is a matter of value, 
and value, unlike truth, is not systematic but 
merely personal. One man’s meat is another’s 
poison. The author here forgets, I suggest, that 
this highly individualistic or atomistic theory 
of value is not itself an impersonal truth but a 
highly personal opinion, even though one fairly 
fashionable just now. Of course, extrinsic or 
instrumental values are relative to ends’ and 
needs, and diverse persons may have diverse 
ends and needs. But this is entirely compatible 
with there being one end which all rational 
beings, as such, will accept—some such end 
as the achievement of the greatest possible total 


of realized ends in the universe. Thus there can 
be a common good even though there are many 
partly conflicting private goods. I say this, not 
in order to combat the author’s contention that 
the idea of degrees of reality must be aban- 
doned, but rather to combat his overgeneraliza- 
tion of value-relativity. 

The author appears to think that the idea 
of a supreme or all-inclusive mind stands or 
falls with the idea of an all-inclusive system. 
But surely, if even the human mind can em- 
brace a number of systems, much more can the 
divine mind. What the author seems to prove, 
if anything, in this connection is that the unity 
of mind, like the unity of reality, transcends 
and is somehow independent of unity of sys- 
tem. Hence there might be a mind which is the 
cosmic mind, constitutive of reality as such, 
even though no system which is the cosmic 
system. And there might be evidence of such a 
mind, since we have evidence of our neighbor’s 
mind, and this is multisystematic—at least, if 
the neighbor is Mr. Myers. The ultimate unity 
of mind (and existence) is, I think, not rational 
or logical but, rather, as one might say, aesthet- 
ic. This does not mean that there is a system, 
the aesthetic, which embraces the more intel- 
lectual ones. Beauty (in the widest sense) is a 
unity of feelings not reducible to any unity of 
thoughts. Nor is there any “reason” back of the 
search for beauty, all reasons tather presup- 
posing this search. 

The author’s attempt to show how diverse 
systems, each in its own way, can embrace 
everything is decidedly interesting. Thus one 
can give an economic interpretation of all ac- 
tivities, including the thinking of a philosopher, 
a philosophical interpretation of economics, 
etc. This, as the author rightly says, means that 
the inclusive unity is not a mere unity of ab- 
stractions rather than that there is no inclusive 
unity. (I add that the inclusive unity is of de 
facto actualities as actual, and of all unrealized 
possibilities only as such, as possible.) The au- 
thor does not remark that, be there degrees of 
reality or no, there are certainly degrees of in- 
clusiveness of reality. I include more of reality 
than does one of my electrons; that is, I am 
related to my electrons somewhat as the uni- 
verse is related to me. Also the concrete and 
existent includes more reality (though it is not 
“more real’) than the abstract and potential, 
for the potential is interpretable as merely the 
inexhaustible power of the existent to achieve 
further actuality. I wish to remark, too, that 
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Spinoza’s example of irreducible plurality of 
systems (“attributes”) is a questionable one. 
Leibnitz, Peirce, and Whitehead have, it seems 
to me, together made clear that if “thought” 
includes feeling and desire and striving and if 
these exist in a sufficient variety of subjects 
which are, in Whitehead’s phrase, “socially” 
interconnected, then “extension” coincides 
with the interconnectedness. Only in a very 
abstract and partial view of thought and feel- 
ing is there any excuse for defining them as in- 
extended; while, given an adequate view and 
freeing these psychological concepts from an- 
thropomorphic narrowness—from limitation 
to merely human, or even merely vertebrate, 
modes of experience—there is all the extension 
you please. Thus, if idealism went demonstra- 
bly astray, it was not, I venture to suggest, in 
eliminating the dualism of psychical and ma- 
terial but in claiming to transcend other and 
more ultimate distinctions, such as that be- 
tween the necessary and the contingent, or in 
denying the reality of time and finite individu- 
ality. 

Yet there is—most of us would agree with 
Mr. Myers—no system inclusive of all. Recent 
metaphysics furnishes reason for holding that 
the systematic character of the world changes 
from “cosmic epoch” to cosmic epoch, and that 
such changes are not derivable from any an- 
tecedent, still less from any eternal, system. 
Physics is a contingent special case of meta- 
physics, not a deduction from or part of it. And 
biology and psychology are not to be supposed 
mere corollaries of physics. Nevertheless, phys- 
ical laws can be viewed as the lowest level of 
a hierarchy of patterns, all of which in a broad 
sense might be called psychological and all of 
which would be subsumed in an ideal under- 
standing of the higher levels of activity in this 
cosmic epoch, whose unity is not so systematic 
but that it includes some degree of contingency 
at every point or in every event. And, for all 
this book shows, there may be a God who is 
both eternal (without birth, death, or forget- 
ting) and also in process (with an open future 
which he anticipates only to the limited extent 
that it is determined in advance), a God who 
“knows everything” only when and as it exists 
to be known and who thus contingently in- 
cludes each world state as it occurs. Some sort 
of unity, if not systematic then supersystematic, 
is implied by the very word “reality,” which is 
used by the author and which (or its equiva- 
lent) is inescapable. ‘“There are many systems” 


can hardly mean that the “there are” js as 
many as the systems. Similarly, not only are 
there many values, but it is valuable that there 
should be values—otherwise there could be no 
ethics and no sane thought about purposes, 
Now the “‘it is valuable” cannot be multiple ip 
the same sense in which the “values” referred 
to are multiple—even though it also cannot be 
so sheerly unitary as God was by theologians 
(with lamentable unanimity) formerly thought 
to be. 

The book is well conceived and well written, 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
University of Chicago 


THE THEME OF PLATO’s REPUBLIC. By Robert 
George Hoerber. St. Louis: Eden Pub, 
House, 1944. Pp. ix+110. 


If it is true that the history of Westem 
thought is, as Whitehead calls it, a series of 
footnotes to Plato, it may be equally true that 
the history of pseudo-problems in the interpre- 
tation of philosophy—and especially Plato’s 
philosophy—is a series of footnotes to Aristotle. 
At least, the separation between ethics and poli- 


tics is the invention of Aristotle—and even that 
most ingenious pigeonholer of methods and 
materials could not separate them completely, 
since ethics is part of political science and, in 
fact, furnishes its first principles in the exposi- 
tion of justice; or, conversely, politics is in a 
sense a servant of ethics, since the end of the 
state is a good life for its citizens. But without 
the Aristotelian separation of ethics and poli- 
tics, even more literally understood than in 
Aristotle’s usage, Mr. Hoerber’s problem of 
Platonic interpretation would quite vanish. His 
question is whether the theme of the Republic 
is the state or justice in the individual; and he 
goes conscientiously through the Republic and 
other relevant literature to prove that the ethi- 
cal, not the political, subject is the main theme. 

Mr. Hoerber has obviously worked very 
hard at this job and is to be commended for his 
industry; but he has given his attention so 
rigorously to the solution of his problem that 
he has overlooked the overwhelming evidence 
in the Republic, in other Platonic dialogues, 
and in the works of other authors—such as the 
History of Thucydides, Aristotle’s Constitution 
of Athens, and the “Old Oligarch”—which 
would answer his question by dissolving it. 
Certainly, Plato’s problem in the Republic is 
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ethical, because his political problem is ethical, 
and his ethical problem is rooted in the political 
situation of his time. For instance, why, if the 
Republic is the kind of textbook of ethics or 
politics he seems to think it must alternatively 
be, does Mr. Hoerber suppose that such figures 
as Cephalus or Thrasymachus appear in it as 
they do? The relation of the first book to the 
whole dialogue is only clear, it seems to me, if 
one recognizes in the Republic the attempt to 
justify on a philosophic basis an older ethos, 
graciously symbolized in Cephalus, against the 
violent attack of sophistry, as represented by 
Thrasymachus: an older ethos, which was good 
but is dying as the state it supported is dead, 
against the coarse naturalism of the younger 
Sophists, spokesmen for the democracy that 
was to put Socrates—and so, for Plato, virtue 
and philosophy—to death. Thrasymachus in 
the Republic, like Callicles in the Gorgias, voices 
the might-is-right philosophy, which in the 
Melian dialogue speaks for Athenian imperial- 
ism; the refutation of that ethics cannot be 
divorced from its historical and political con- 
text—and, properly, it is the whole Republic, 
not only the negative and partly sophistic argu- 
ments of the first book, that constitutes the 
eflective answer to Thrasymachus. Political 
and ethical considerations are similarly at one 
in the Gorgias (see the treatment of Pericles, 
etc.); and in the dialogue of his name Protagoras 
assents readily to the designation of his subject 
(which presumably involves teaching virtue) 
as “the political art’”’ (Prot. 319 A). In fact, the 
whole contest of Socrates against the Sophist 
orators and poets represented in the dramatic 
dialogues expresses from various aspects the 
single problem, implicit for Plato in the politi- 
cal and intellectual conflicts of his youth, which 
in the Republic is enlarged to almost universal 
human and metaphysical scope. If other than 
primary sources are needed to support this 
view, I should refer Mr. Hoerber to Professor 
Shorey’s Introduction to the Loeb edition of 
the Republic and the “broad literary common 
sense interpretation” outlined there. 

Mr. Hoerber’s main endeavor is not to show 
that Plato in the Republic is interested in ethics 
but that he is not seriously interested in poli- 
tics; and to demonstrate this he points out 
omissions, inadequacies, and contradictions in 
Plato’s treatment of politics. In the course of 
this investigation he introduces a number of 
overabstractly logical, if not fallacious, argu- 
ments. For example, he argues (chap. iii) that 
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Plato’s acknowledgment of the near-impossi- 
bility of realizing his ideal state implies that 
the state is not his main theme. But may not a 
philosopher seriously expound what ought to 
be despite his despair of its being? It is also a 
major difficulty, according to Mr. Hoerber 
(p. 30), that Plato “did not maintain the ideal, 
in the sense of the impossible, character of the 
proposed state throughout.” As evidence he 
cites the admission of luxuries and war into the 
artificial state because of the “desires” of the 
people as against the ideal character of the 
philosopher-king. But the state of the second 
and third books is constructed entirely on the 
basis of natural need—it is the later state of the 
waves of paradox, and especially the third wave, 
which is ideal because founded in the reality of 
the good—the condition which alone could give 
meaning and reality to the almost Hobbesian 
construct of the earlier discussion. So the differ- 
ence in ‘‘practical”’ reference is basic to the 
whole structure of the dialogue. Again, Mr. 
Hoerber finds it contradictory (chap. iv) that 
Plato advocates “communism” for his rulers, 
yet later condemns cancellation of debts and 
division of lands, which are much milder meas- 
ures. But there seems to be no contradiction 
between the aristocratic asceticism of Plato’s 
ideal rulers and his contempt for the popular 
reforms through which demagogues had often 
ridden into tyranny. Or, again, Mr. Hoerber 
argues at great length (chap. iv) that Plato did 
not seriously mean to allow women to be guardi- 
ans, since he so frequently labels them inferior. 
To that Plato has very explicitly given the 
answer: most women are inferior in ability to 
men, sufficiently so to warrant the description 
of certain irrational attitudes as “womanish”’; 
but women have the same variety of specific 
talents as men (Rep. 455 D). Hence the argu- 
ment (which Mr. Hoerber finds so weak and 
irrelevant) that they have no unique feminine 
talent which is theirs to exercise. If their na- 
tures are essentially like men’s, only in general 
weaker, they should be allowed to exercise as 
individuals their particular abilities just as men 
do, to the extent which their general inferiority 
allows. 

It should be unnecessary, however, to run 
through all the author’s arguments, since it is 
fundamentally the artificial nature of his prob- 
lem that involves him in arbitrary or superficial 
arguments in the course of its solution. 


MARJORIE GRENE 
University of Chicago 
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PamweElA: THE IDEALS OF GREEK CULTURE. By 
Werner Jaeger. Translated from the German 
by Gilbert Highet. 3 vols. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1939, 1943, 1944. Pp. 420; 
442; 374. $10.00. 


The first volume of this work, which was re- 
viewed in a previous issue of this Journal (L, 
229-30), deals with “the formation of the Greek 
character” from Homer to Thucydides. The 
second and third volumes tell the story of 
Greek paideia in the fourth century. Plato is 
the central figure of this period, and the unifying 
theme of these two volumes is the struggle be- 
tween Plato’s philosophy and the antiphilo- 
sophical forces—particularly rhetoric, as repre- 
sented by Isocrates and the orators—for the 
control of culture. But there are chapters also 
on Xenophon, on Greek medicine, and on Soc- 
rates, who is included here because “his real 
influence began posthumously when the men 
of the fourth century started disputing about 
his character and importance” (II, xi). Aristotle 
is left over for treatment with Theophrastus, 
Menander, and Epicurus, at the beginning of 
the Hellenistic period, in a volume which the 
author expects to write later. 

It is very doubtful whether these volumes 
accomplish the task that Professor Jaeger has 
set before himself, viz., “to explain (darstellen) 
the interaction between the historical process by 
which the character of the Greeks was formed 
and the intellectual process by which they con- 
structed their ideal of human personality” (I, 
vii). An inquiry of the sort suggested by this 
description would involve far greater use of 
nonliterary sources than is evident in these 
volumes. Jaeger makes almost no mention of 
geographical facts or economic conditions. 
Practically nothing is said about the arts and 
crafts or the methods of warfare. Music, like 
architecture and sculpture, would probably 
have gone virtually unnoticed if Plato had not 
devoted so much attention to it. What is most 
surprising, the political and legal institutions 
of the city-state (and the city-state community 
plays an important part in Jaeger’s thought) 
are handled in the most incidental and sketchy 
fashion. There is not a single reference to the 
famous courts, whose existence was supposed 
by all the conservatives to be so injurious to the 
morals and politics of Athens. In a revealing 
footnote (III, 353) referring to Glotz’s La Cité 
grecque, Jaeger explains that Glotz “‘discusses 
the city-state mainly from the external point 
of view, being concerned with economics, poli- 


tics, and institutions. In this book, on the other 
hand, I have tried to look within the history of 
the city-state, and describe it as the process by 
which it found its own proper moral and intel- 
lectual form.” It is hard to see what is left to 
deal with, when “economics, politics, and insti- 
tutions” are excluded; but, in any case, Jaeger 
should not have slighted the legislators, whose 
importance in giving moral form to their states 
is a recurrent theme in Greek literature. He 
gives us only the most general aspects of the 
legislation of Solon and the mythical Lycurgus, 
while of other legislators and laws there is no 
mention at all. He refers briefly to the effect of 
helotage upon the Spartan character; but what 
of the effect of slavery at Athens upon Athenian 
character? What circumstances brought about 
the rise of the professional-soldier class, and 
what effect did this have upon the ideals of man- 
ly virtue and the duties of the citizen? The 
fourth-century thinkers debated about the 
effects of sea-power upon the character of the 
Athenians and upon their state. Jaeger cites 
Aristotle on the question but makes no effort 
at an independent analysis or judgment of his 
own. The syssitia at Sparta and the symposia 
at Athens undoubtedly had important effects 
upon character; we should expect to hear more 
of them than a paraphrase of Plato’s remarks 
in the Laws. In short, despite Jaeger’s brave new 
intentions, we have in these volumes merely an- 
other survey of Greek ideals as expressed in 
Greek literature, the only novelty being that 
the choice of writers and writings to be included 
is somewhat more capricious than in the usual 
histories of literature and philosophy. 

Of the three volumes, the first is decidedly 
the most finished. It is in some respects a bril- 
liant survey, evidently intended for the general 
student of Greek history and culture. The ma- 
terial has been well assimilated, the structure 
of the whole is firm, the style is rich and sug- 
gestive. It contains some memorable pages, for 
example, those on Pindar and on Thucydides. 
But Volumes II and III are on a more preten- 
tious scale and are much looser in texture. The 
literary remains of the fourth century are spread 
before us in lengthy analyses and paraphrases, 
fortified by hundreds of notes. This method of 
exposition undoubtedly aims at being thorough, 
but often succeeds in being only tedious. For 
the theme of paideia, as Professor Jaeger con- 
ceives of it (see the note quoted in the preceding 
paragraph), is too thin to be spread out on such 
a scale; and, since there is really nothing that 
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Plato or Isocrates ever said that could not in 
some sense be related to paideia, much is in- 
cluded that might easily have been omitted and 
much omitted that might equally well have 
been included. The result is a general sense of 
obscurity and futility. There are notable excep- 
tions to this generalization, such as the chap- 
ters on Socrates and Demosthenes; and the 
summaries of Isocrates’ speeches will doubtless 
prove useful, at least to those who would avoid 
the tedium of reading the originals. But on the 
whole it is a pity that Professor Jaeger did not 
adhere to his original intention and treat the 
fourth century more concisely, for that would 
certainly have resulted in a greater mastery of 
the material. 

In any case, it is not true, as Jaeger claims 
(II, xiv), that he has discussed all the extant 
works of the fourth century, with the exception 
of the forensic orators (an omission itself diff- 
cult to justify in a study of Greek character), 
for a half-dozen or more of the greatest Platonic 
dialogues—Cratylus, Theaetetus, Parmenides, 
Sophist, Statesman, Philebus, Timaeus—are 
virtually unnoticed. There are several errors 
of detail, some of which (those in Vol. I) should 
have. been caught before they got into the sec- 
ond German edition. It was Anaxagoras, not 
Pythagoras, who is reported to have said that 
he was born “‘to look at the heavens and the 
order of the universe” (Aristotle Eudemian 
Ethics 1216 a 13; Jaeger, I, 151). Plato’s doc- 
trine of the two “‘mother forms” of states (Laws 
iii. 693 d) is misstated. These two forms are not 
the Dorian military state and the Ionian con- 
stitutional state (I, 75) but monarchy (exempli- 
fied by Persia) and democracy (exemplified by 
Athens). Plato would regard the Spartan state, 
not as one of the mother-forms, but as a mixture 
of the two. Plato’s attitude toward the Spartan 
military ideal (I, 84) and toward universal edu- 
cation (I, 304) is misrepresented in the first 
volume; these matters are stated more accurate- 
ly in the third (pp. 219 ff., 245 ff.). “All the 
truly great educators of Greece appear to be- 
long to the mainland races” (I, 185). Has Jaeger 
forgotten Pythagoras, whom he elsewhere 
treats as one of the great educators? The famous 
funeral oration in Thucydides does not describe 
the Athenian state as an ideal combination of 
the good elements in all sorts of constitutions 
(III, 155). If we must find an external source 
for Isocrates’ ideas about the mixed constitu- 
tion in the Panathenaicus, why not select Plato, 
whose Laws must have been published about 
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this time or shortly before? In any case it is 
extremely doubtful whether Polybius’ and Ci- 
cero’s political ideas were much influenced by 
Isocrates, though it is certain that they drew 
heavily upon Plato. Jaeger’s failure to mention 
Plato’s famous theory of the mixed constitution 
in this connection is hard to explain. The fa- 
mous mathematical lesson in the Meno is not 
the demonstration of the theorem of the square 
on the hypotenuse (II, 167) but a special appli- 
cation of it, viz., the problem of doubling the 
square. This particular error has become al- 
most a tradition in popular expositions of Plato, 
but one hardly expected Jaeger to lend support 
to it. Relying upon Isocrates (Areopagiticus 
21), Jaeger asserts that the use of the lot was a 
phenomenon of degeneration and that the ear- 
lier Athenian democracy did not distribute 
offices in this fashion (II, 334-35); yet we learn 
from Aristotle that the use of the lot at Athens 
goes back to Solon at least, and possibly to 
Draco (Constitution of Athens iv. 3 and viii. 1). 
It is a misrepresentation of Plato’s educational 
doctrine in the Republic to assert that he was 
simply concerned with starting the child’s in- 
tellect young enough (III, 227). In the Republic, 
just as in the Laws, Plato insists that education 
must begin with the molding of feelings and 
desires. 

A more serious matter for correction is Jae- 
ger’s picture of Plato’s political activity and 
purposes. We are told that Plato “retreated 
from political reality” (II, 74), that he “turned 
entirely away from the contemporary state” 
(III, 107), that he was “not interested in the 
state as a technical political problem” (II, 236). 
These statements sound strange coming from 
one who accepts the Seventh Letter as genuine 
and who elsewhere tells us that Plato thought 
of politics as ‘the framework of his entire spirit- 
ual life, the principal and comprehensive object 
of his whole thought” (II, 83). Jaeger would 
reply that, after his early disillusionment with 
practical politics at Athens, Plato turned his 
“activity” to the realization of the “state with- 
in us” (III, 197). A curious kind of political 
activity! In any case this interpretation is be- 
lied by the Seventh Letter, which shows that 
Plato had not given up hope of contributing to 
political reform (326 a, 328 c) and which gives 
a moving account of his ill-fated efforts, with 
Dion and Dionysius, to bring about a change 
from tyranny to constitutional government at 
Syracuse. In maintaining that Plato’s purposes 
at Syracuse were simply educational, not polit- 
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ical, Jaeger is ignoring numerous passages in 
the Letters (315d; 324 a,b; 334¢,d; 336a; 
3544; 354; 355 €) as well as the interpreta- 
tions of Nepos and Plutarch and the historians 
upon whom they drew. Furthermore, Jaeger’s 
interpretation is belied by the Statesman, where 
Plato is wrestling with a purely political prob- 
lem, one that could by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation be related to the “state within us’”—the 
problem of whether or not the ruler of a state 
should be subject to law. Jaeger’s interpreta- 
tion is belied also by the Laws, in which Plato 
attacks a variety of definitely technical politi- 
cal problems, including the central problem of 
devising mechanisms for assuring the suprem- 
acy of law. It is obvious that Jaeger is not in- 
terested in these technical problems of law and 
government; but it is equally obvious that 
Plato was, at least when he wrote the Statesman 
and the Laws. 

Finally, it is well to note, in the interests of 
fair play as well as of sound scholarship, that 
there are certain pronounced prejudices dis- 
played in these volumes. Jaeger has a virulent 
case of the well-known classicist’s passion for 
Hellenism. He thinks that culture, in the strict 
sense of the term, is identical with the ideals of 
the Greeks and the “Hellenocentric” nations; 
it is only in a vague, analogical sense that one 
can talk of Chinese, Indian, Babylonian, Jewish, 
or Egyptian culture (I, xviii). He has a pro- 
nounced preference for the Dorian or “aristo- 
cratic” ideal, which was “infinitely superior in 
educational weight and completeness to the 
Ionian ideal, with its various self-contradictory 
attempts to glorify natural life and individual 
personality” (I, 185)—as if the aristocratic 
ideal of Pindar’s odes did not involve the glori- 
fication of natural life and individual personali- 
ty and as if we did not owe practically all that 
is intellectually valuable in the Greek tradition 
to the Ionian stock and its offshoots! With these 
“aristocratic” preferences goes a decided im- 
patience with democracy, which (at least in 
Vol. I) seems never to be mentioned with re- 
spect. Democracy is nearly always “mob-rule”’ 


SHORTER 


Minp Anp Derry. By John Laird. (Gifford Lec- 
tures on Metaphysics and Theism, 2d series, 
University of Glasgow, 1940.) New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1941. Pp. 322. $3.50. 
One suspects that Lord Gifford, when he 

founded the famous lectureship which bears his 


and is usually incapable of finding the right 
leader (I, 286); its outlook is “relative” (I, 81) 
and its concept of equality mechanical (I, 101), 
It was bound to develop ad absurdum whenever 
it “attempted to be more than a strictly regy. 
lated system of ratifying the decisions of its 
representatives and really became the domina- 
tion of the masses” (I, 287). This last passage 
may suggest doubts as to whether Jaeger under- 
stands the meaning of the term; for surely 
nothing like this “strictly regulated system of 
ratifying decisions” was ever called democracy 
by the Greeks, or by any other people prior to 
the days of our modern “authoritarian” de- 
mocracies. On the distinguishing characteristics 
of democracy, as compared with other forms of 
government known to the Greeks, Jaeger is as 
vague as he is on all other political and legal 
details. He is content to reproduce for us the 
characterizations and the criticisms of democ- 
racy found in Xenophon, in Isocrates, and, 
above all, in Plato—without dissent, but like- 
wise without any independent examination of 
the working of Athenian democracy in the 
fourth century. Here is an instance where inde- 
pendent examination would seem almost to be 
required as a matter of intellectual honesty, 
since in this matter our prejudices are so deeply 
involved. 

If the author of these volumes were a young 
and struggling scholar with a reputation still 
to make, it would be ungenerous in a reviewer 
to lay such stress upon these defects of scholar- 
ship and judgment. But in Jaeger’s case there 
is no fear that the merits of his work will be 
overlooked. There is rather the danger that his 
reputation as a scholar will confer a specious 
authority upon even his mistakes and his preju- 
dices. Paideia will undoubtedly be treated with 
respect, and Volume I will probably be widely 
read; but if I were its author, I should greatly 
prefer to be remembered by my Aristoteles. 


GLENN R. Morrow 


University of Pennsylvania 


NOTICES 


name, well knew that the supply of able Scots 
who would delight to debate on the subject of 
natural theology would be inexhaustible. Cer- 
tainly Professor Laird approached the oppor- 
tunity with gusto and refreshing candor and 
in the first person. Even in printed form, his 
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lectures remain lectures with all the freshness 
of immediate delivery. A bare synopsis of this 
second series runs to eighteen closely printed 

ges, and there is little profit in trying to con- 
dense it further. Advancing upon the idealists 
from the cosmological themes of his first series, 
the author first examines the ontological argu- 
ment, which he finds “a sham,” and then pro- 
ceeds to the demolition of the epistemological 
yarieties of idealism, which he christens “‘pan- 
ided-ism’’ and “pan-ideatism.” ‘Minds, al- 
though genuine, are not the whole of reality.” 
After considering the themes of omniscience, di- 
vine personality, and providence, Professor 
Laird concludes with an extended discussion of 
value, the moral proofs of theism, and panthe- 
ism. “Theism,” he points out, “has to try to 
steer a course between the Scylla of a cosmology 
that may seem to be godless and the Charybdis 
of an escape-theology, escape to an ‘other 
world.’”’ His final verdict is a Scotch one: it is 
quite impossible to refute theism; yet no theistic 
argument is conclusive, either, and very few 
theistic proofs establish a high degree of prob- 
ability. “If plausibility’ were enough, theism 
is much more plausible than most other meta- 
physical conclusions.” He is candid in stating 
that he “did not appreciate the force of theism 


when he began the inquiry.” It “will always be 
one of the major theories of speculative meta- 
physics”; and it is “part of the business of all 
philosophers to treat it in a calm and speculative 
spirit.” 


Harotp A. LARRABEE 


Tue NATURE OF THE SELF. By A. C. Mukerji. 
2d ed. Allahabad: Indian Press, Ltd., 1943. 
Pp. ix+403. 75. 8d. 


The author of this essay, first published in 
1938, is Reader in Philosophy at Allahabad 
University, and is wholly at home in British 
and German idealism as well as in Indian 
thought. He is an absolute idealist who is dis- 
satisfied with the Hegelians in spite of their 
signal services to epistemology. Mr. Mukerji 
first examines the inductive-experimental way 
out of the egocentric paradox (“How is, the 
knower known?”), rejecting it utterly because 
it looks in the wrong direction, trying to under- 
stand the self “in terms of something other than 
itself.” Surveying the various transcendentalist 
solutions, he finds that the idealists have erred 
in regarding the self as a category of unity. “All 
categories,’’ he argues, “are relational and con- 


sequently inapplicable to the self which is es- 
sentially unconditioned or non-relational 
It cannot be said to be even a system or a rela- 
tional whole or, again, a unity-in-difference. On 
the contrary, it is the ultimate, non-relational 
consciousness, which is necessarily distinction- 
less, unobjectifiable, and immediate 
have raised philosophy from the particular to 
the universal (the work of Hegel) was in itself 
a great achievement, but it is now necessary to 
raise it further from the universal to the self.” In 
passing, the author dismisses the views of Wil- 
liam James and Bertrand Russell but seems un- 
acquainted with those of John Dewey. The 
principal importance of his work is as an exer- 
cise in comparative philosophy. He moves with 
perfect ease from the intellectual world of Kant, 
Green, Caird, and Bradley to that of Sankara 
and Ramanuja. 

HARoLp A. LARRABEE 


NEGATIVE Fact, NEGATION, AND TRUTH. By 
Adhar Chandra Das. Calcutta University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 23+292. 


Those interested in the status of negation 
might find some profit in the portion of this 
book dealing with that subject. The referent of 
negation is held to be some positive character 
which contradicts a suggestion. Thus facts are 
all positive; but some of our ideas may negate 
or contradict facts. Thus, “the table is not 
brown” is true if the idea that the table is brown 
is contradicted by the positive fact that the 
table is black or has some character incompati- 
ble with its being brown. Various other topics 
are dealt with; but the book is not in very good 
English and seems of rather minor importance, 
although it exhibits a patient thoroughness in 
establishing its points. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


In PRAISE OF Wispom. By Jacob. Klatzkin. 
Translated from the Hebrew by A. Ragelson. 
New York: L. B. Fischer Pub. Corp., 1943. 
Pp. 312. $3.50. 

This is a collection of comments and apho- 
risms compared by the publishers to Mon- 
taigne’s Essays or Pascal’s Thoughts. It con- 
sists of three groups of essays or sayings: “Life 
Microscoped,” “Psychological Essays,’ and 


“Aphorisms.” 
MARJORIE GRENE 
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THE PuriLosopHy oF BEING. By Henri Renard. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Pub. Co., 1943. Pp. viii+ 
256. $2.50. 


This volume is an introductory textbook in 
metaphysics, intended, according to the editor 
of the series, ‘‘to introduce the student to sound 
Thomistic principles and inspire him to meet 
successfully the problems of our age.” Attention 


is focused on the position of Thomas himself 
rather than on the refutation of the “errors” of 
others, the basic tenets of his metaphysics being 
considered under the headings of “Act and 
Potency,” “The Notion of Being,” “The 
Causes, the Transcendentals, and the Predica. 
ments.” 


MARJORIE GRENE 
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